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CHAPTER XXXI 


NARRATES THAT Famous JOKE ABOUT MISS GRIGSBY. 


OR once Philip found that he had 
offended without giving general 
offence. In the confidence of fe- 
male intercourse, Mrs. Mugford had 
already, in her own artless but 
powerful language, confirmed her 
husband’s statement regarding Mr. 
Bickerton, and declared that B. was 
a beast, and she was only sorry 
that Mr. F. had aot hit him a 
little harder. So different are the 
opinions which different individuals 
entertain of the same event! I 
happen to know that Bickerton, on 
his side, went away, averring that 
we were quarrelsome, underbred 
people; and that a man of any 
refinement had best avoid that kind 
of society. He does really and 
Seriously believe himself our superior, and will lecture almost any gentle- 
man on the art of being one. This assurance is not at all uncommon 
with your parvenu. Proud of his newly-acquired knowledge of the art 
of exhausting the contents of an egg, the well-known little boy of the 

apologue rushed to impart his knowledge to his grandmother, who had 

been for many years familiar with the process which the child had just 
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discovered. Which of us has not met wiih some such instructors? I 
know men who would be ready to step forward and teach Taglioni how to 
dance, Tom Sayers how to box, or the Chevalier Bayard how to be a 
gentleman. We most of us know such men, and undergo, from time to 
time, the ineffable benefit of their patronage. 

Mugford went away from our little entertainment vowing, by George, 
that Philip shouldn’t want for a friend at the proper season; and this proper 
season very speedily arrived. I laughed one day, on going to the Pall 
Mall Gazette office, to find Philip installed in the sub-editor’s room, with a 
provision of scissors, wafers, and paste-pots, snipping paragraphs from this 
paper and that, altering, condensing, giving titles, and so forth; and, in a 
word, in regular harness. The three-headed calves, the great prize goose- 
berries, the old maiden ladies of wonderful ages who at length died in 
country places—it was wonderful (considering his little experience) how 
Firmin hunted out these. He entered into all the spirit of his business. 
He prided himself on the clever titles which he found for his paragraphs. 
When his paper was completed at the week’s end, he surveyed it fundly— 
not the leading articles, or those profound and yet brilliant literary essays 
which appeared in the Gazette—but the births, deaths, marriages, markets, 
trials, and what not. As a shop-boy, having decorated his master’s 
window, goes into the street, and pleased surveys his work; so the fair 
face of the Pall Mall Gazette rejoiced Mr. Firmin, and Mr. Bince, the 
printer of the paper. They looked with an honest pride upon the result 
of their joint labours. Nor did Firmin relish pleasantry on the subject, 
Did his friends allude to it, and ask if he had shot any especially fine 
canard that week? Mr. Philip’s brow would corrugate and his cheeks 
redden. He did not like jokes to be made at his expense : was not his a 
singular antipathy ? 

In his capacity of sub-editor, the good fellow had the privilege of 
taking and giving away countless theatre orders, and panorama and 
diorama tickets: the Pall Mall Gazette was not above accepting such 
little bribes in those days, and Mrs. Mugford’s familiarity with the names 
of opera singers, and splendid appearance in an opera-box, was quite 
remarkable. Friend Philip would bear away a heap of these cards of 
admission, delighted to carry off our young folks to one exhibition or 
another. But once at the diorama, where our young people sat in the 
darkness, very much frightened as usual, a voice from out the midnight 
gloom cried out: “Who has come in with orders from the Pall Mall 
Gazette?” A lady, two scared children, and Mr. Sub-editor Philip, all 
trembled at this dreadful summons. I think I should not dare to print 
the story even now, did I not know that Mr. Firmin was travelling 
abroad. It was a blessing the place was dark, so that none could see the 
poor sub-editor’s blushes. Rather than cause any mortification to this 
lady, I am sure Philip would have submitted to rack and torture. But, 
indeed, her annoyance was very slight, except in seeing her friend 
annoyed. The humour of the scene surpassed the annoyance in the 
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lady’s mind, and caused her to laugh at the mishap; but I own our little 
boy (who is of an aristocratic turn, and rather too sensitive to ridicule 
from his schoolfellows) was not at all anxious to talk upon the subject, 
or to let the world know that he went to a place of public amusement 
“‘with an order.” 

As for Philip’s landlady, the Little Sister, she, you know, had been 
familiar with the press, and press-men, and orders for the play for years 
past. She looked quite young and pretty, with her kind smiling face and 
neat tight black dress, as she came to the theatre—it was to an Easter 
piece—on Philip’s arm, one evening. Our children saw her from their 
cab, as they, too, were driving to the same performance. It was ‘ Look, 
mamma! There’s Philip and the Little Sister!” And then came such 
smiles, and nods, and delighted recognitions from the cab to the two 
friends on foot! Of course I have forgotten what was the piece which 
we all saw on that Easter evening. But those children will never forget ; 
no, though they live to be a hundred years old, and though their atten- 
tion was distracted from the piece by constant observation of Philip and 
his companion in the public boxes opposite. 

Mr. Firmin’s work and pay were both light, and he accepted both 
very cheerfully. He saved money out of his little stipend. It was 
surprising how economically he could live with his little landlady’s aid 
and counsel. He would come to us, recounting his feats of parsimony 
with a childish delight: he loved to contemplate his sovereigns, as week 
by week the little pile accumulated. He kept a noble eye upon sales, 
and purchased now and again articles of furniture. In this way he 
brought home a piano to his lodgings, on which he could no more play 
than he could on the tight-rope; but he was given to understand that it 
was a very fine instrument; and my wife played on it one day when we 
went to visit him, and he sat listening, with his great hands on his knees, 
in ecstasies. He was thinking how one day, please Heaven, he should 
see other hands touching the keys—and player and instrument disap- 
peared in a mist before his happy eyes. His purchases were not always 
lucky. For example, he was sadly taken in at an auction about a little 
pearl ornament. Some artful Hebrews at the sale conspired and ran him 
up, as the phrase is, to a price more than equal to the value of the 
trinket. ‘ But you know who it was for, ma’am,” one of Philip's apolo- 
gists said. “If she would like to wear his ten fingers he would cut ’em 
off and send ’em to her. But he keeps ’em to write her letters and verses 
—and most beautiful they are, too.” 

“ And the dear fellow, who was bred up in splendour and luxury, 
Mrs. Mugford, as you, ma’am, know too well—he won't drink no wine 
now. A little whiskey and a glass of beer is all he takes. And his 
clothes—he who used to be so grand-—you see how he is now, ma’am. 
Always the gentleman, and, indeed, a finer or grander looking gentleman 
never entered a room; but he is saving—you know for what, ma’am.” 

And. indeed, Mrs. Mugford did know; and so did Mrs. Pendennis and 
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Mrs. Brandon. And these three women worked themselves into a perfect 
fever, interesting themselves for Mr. Firmin. And Mugford, in his rough, 
funny way, used to say, “Mr. P., a certain Mr. Heff has come and put 
our noses out of joint. He has, as sure as my name isHem. And I 
am getting quite jealous of our sub-editor, and that is the long and short 
of it. But it’s good to see him haw-haw Bickerton if ever they meet in 
the office, that it is! Bickerton won’t bully him any more, I promise 
you!” 

The conclaves and conspiracies of these women were endless in 
Philip’s behalf. One day I let the Little Sister out of my house, with a 
handkerchief to her eyes, and in a great state of flurry and excitement, 
which perhaps communicates itself to the gentleman who passes her at 
his own door. The gentleman's wife is on her part not a little moved and 
excited. “ What do you think Mrs. Brandon says? Philip is learning 
shorthand. He says he does not think he is clever enough to be a writer 
of any mark ;—but he can be a reporter, and with this and his place at 
Mr. Mugiord’s, he thinks he can earn enough tt—— Oh, he is a fine 
fellow!” I suppose feminine emotion stopped the completion of this 
speech. But when Mr. Philip slouched in to dinner that day, his hostess 
did homage before him: she loved him; she treated him with a tender 
respect and sympathy which her like are ever wont to bestow upon brave 
and honest men in misfortune. 

Why should not Mr. Philip Firmin, barrister-at-law, bethink him that 
he belonged to a profession which has helped very many men to compe- 
tence, and not a few to wealth and honours? A barrister might surely 
- hope for as good earnings as could be made by a newspaper reporter. We 
all know instances of men who, having commenced their careers as writers 
for the press, had carried on the legal profession simultaneously, and 
attained the greatest honours of the bar and the bench. “Can I sit ina 
Pump-court garret waiting for attornies?” asked poor Phil; “I shall 
break my heart before they come. My brains are not worth much: I 
should addle them altogether in poring over law books. I am not at alla 
clever fellow, you sce; and I haven’t the ambition and obstinate will to 
succeed which carry on many a man with no greater capacity than my 
own. I may have as good brains as Bickerton, for example; but I am 
not so bumptious as he is. By claiming the first place wherever he goes, 
he gets it very often. My dear friends, don’t you see how modest I am ? 
There never was a man less likely to get on than myself—you must own 
that; and I tell you that Charlotte and I must look forward to a life of 
poverty, of cheeseparings, and second-floor lodgings at Pentonville or 
Islington. That’s about my mark. I would let her off, only I know she 
would not take me at my word—the dear little thing. She has set her 
heart upon a hulking pauper: that’s the truth. And I tell you what I 
am going todo. I am going seriously to learn the profession of poverty, 
and make myself master of it. What's the price of cowheel and tripe ? 
You don’t know, Ido; and the right place to buy em. Iam as good a 
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judge of sprats as any man in London. My tap in life is to be small beer 
henceforth, and Iam growing quite to like it, and think it is brisk and 
pleasant, and wholesome.” There was not a little truth in Philips 
account of himself, and his capacities and incapacities. Doubtless, he ivas 
not born to make a great name for himself in the world. But do we like 
those only who are famous? As well say we will only give our regard 
to men who have ten thousand a year, or are more than six feet high. 

While of his three female friends and advisers, my wife admired 
Philip’s humility, Mrs. Brandon and Mrs. Mugford were rather dis- 
appointed at his want of spirit, and to think that he aimed so low. 
I shall not say which side Firmin’s biographer took in this matter. Was 
it my business to applaud or rebuke him for being humble-minded, or 
was I called upon to advise at all? My amiable reader, acknowledge 
that you and I in life pretty much go our own way. We eat the dishes 
we like because we like them, not because our neighbour relishes them. 
We rise early, or sit up late; we work, idle, smoke, or what not, because 
we choose so to do, not because the doctor orders. Philip, then, was like 
you and me, who will have our own way when we can. Will we not? 
If you won't, you do not deserve it. Instead of hungering after a stalled 
ox, he was accustoming himself to be content with a dinner of herbs. 
Instead of braving the tempest, he chose to take in sail, creep along shore, 
and wait for calmer weather. 

So, on Tuesday of every week let us say, it was this modest sub- 
editor’s duty to begin snipping and pasting paragraphs for the ensuing 
Saturday’s issue. He cut down the parliamentary speeches, giving due 
favouritism to the orators of the Pall Mall Gazette party, and meagre 
outlines of their opponents’ discourses. If the leading public men on the 
side of the Pall Mall Gazette gave entertainments, you may be sure they 
were duly chronicled in the fashionable intelligence; if one of their 
party wrote a book it was pretty sure to get praise from the critic. I am 
speaking of simple old days, you understand. Of course there is no 
puffing, or jobbing, or false praise, or unfair censure now. Every critic 
knows what he is writing about, and writes with no aim but to tell truth. 

Thus Philip, the dandy of two years back, was content to wear the 
shabbiest old coat; Philip, the Philippus of one-and-twenty, who rode 
showy horses, and rejoiced to display his horse and person in the Park, 
now humbly took his place in an omnibus, and only on occasions indulged 
inacab. From the roof of the larger vehicle he would salute his friends 
with perfect affability, and stare down on his aunt as she passed in her 
barouche. He never could be quite made to acknowledge that she pur- 
posely would not see him; or he would attribute her blindness to the 
quarrel which they had had, not to his poverty and present position. As 
for his cousin Ringwood, “That fellow would commit any baseness,” 
Philip acknowledged ; “ and it is I who have cut him,” our friend averred. 

A real danger was lest our friend should in his poverty become more 
haughty and insolent than he had been in his days of better fortune, and that 
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he should make companions of men who were not his equals. Whether was 
it better for him to be slighted in a fashionable club, or to swagger at the 
head of the company in a tavern parlour? This was the danger we might 
fear for Firmin. It was impossible not to confess that he was choosing to 
take a lower place in the world than that to which he had been born. 

“ Do you mean that Philip is lower.d, because he is poor?” asked an 
angry lady, to whom this remark was made by her husband—man and 
wife being both very good friends to Mr. Firmin. 

“ My dear,” replies the worldling of a husband, “ suppose Philip 
were to take a fancy to buy a donkey and sell cabbages? He would be 
doing no harm; but there is no doubt he would lower himself in the 
world’s estimation.” 

“‘ Lower himself!” says the lady, with a toss of her head. “No man 
lowers himself by pursuing an honest calling. No man! 

“Very good. ‘There is Grundsell, the greengrocer, out of Tuthill 
Street, who waits at our dinners. Instead of asking him to wait, we 
should beg him to sit down at table; or perhaps we should wait, and 
stand with a napkin behind Grundsell,” 

‘‘ Nonsense ! ” 

“ Grundsell’s calling is strictly honest, unless he abuses his oppor- 
tunities, and smuggles away 4 

. smuggles away stuff and nonsense !” 

“ Very good ; Grundsell is not a fitting companion, then, for us, or the 
nine little Grundsells for our children. Then why should Philip give 
up the friends of his youth, and forsake a club for a tavern parlour? You 
can’t say our little friend, Mrs. Brandon, good as she is, is a fitting com- 
panion for him?” 

“Tf he had a good little wife, he would have a companion of his 
own degree; and he would be twice as happy; and he would be out of 
all danger and temptation—and the best thing he can do is to marry 
directly !” cries the lady, ‘And, my dear, I think I shall write to 
Charlotte and ask her to come and stay with us.” 

There was no withstanding this argument. As long as Charlotte was 
with us we were sure Philip would be out of harm’s way, and seek for no 
other company. There was a snug little bedroom close by the quarters 
inhabited by our own children. My wife pleased herself by adorning 
this chamber, and uncle Mac happening to come to London on business 
about this time, the young lady came over to us under his convoy, and I 
should like to describe the meeting between her and Mr. Philip in our 
parlour. No doubt it was very edifying. But my wife and I were not 
present, vous congevez.” We only heard one shout of surprise and delight 
from Philip as he went into the room where the young lady was waiting. 
We had but said, “ Go into the parlour, Philip. You will find your old 
friend, Major Mac, there. He has come to London on business, and has 
news of- ” There was no need to speak, for here Philip straightway 
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And then came the shout. And then out came Major Mac, with such 
a droll twinkle in his eyes! What artifices and hypocrisies had we not 
to practise previously, so as to keep our secret from our children, who 
assuredly would have discovered it! I must tell you that the pater- 
familias had guarded against the innocent prattle and inquiries of the 
children regarding the preparation of the little bedroom, by informing 
them that it was intended for Miss Grigsby, the governess, with whose 
advent they had long been threatened. And one of our girls, when the 
unconscious Philip arrived, said, “‘ Philip, if you go into the parlour, you 
will find Miss Grigsby, the governess, there.” And then Philip entered into 
that parlour, and then arose that shout, and then out came uncle Mac, 
and then &c. &c. And we called Charlotte Miss Grigsby all dinner-time; 
and we called her Miss Grigsby next day; and the more we called her 
Miss Grigsby the more we all laughed. And*the baby, who could not 
speak plain yet, called her Miss Gibby, and laughed loudest of all; 
and it was such fun. But I think Philip and Charlotte had the best of 
the fun, my dears, though they may not have laughed quite so loud as 
we did. 

As for Mrs. Brandon, who, you may be sure, speedily came to pay us 
a visit, Charlotte blushed, and looked quite beautiful when she went up 
and kissed the Little Sister. “ He have told you about me, then!” she 
said, in her soft little voice, smoothing the young lady’s brown hair. 
“Should I have known him at all but for you, and did you not save his 
life for me when he was ill?” asked Miss Baynes. “And mayn’t I love 
everybody who loves him ?” she asked. And we left these women alone 
for a quarter of an hour, during which they became the most intimate 
friends in the world. And all our household, great and small, including 
the nurse (a woman of a most jealous, domineering, and uncomfortable 
fidelity), thought well of our gentle young guest, and welcomed Miss 
Grigsby. 

Charlotte, you see, is not so exceedingly handsome as to cause other 
women to perjure themselves by protesting that she is no great things 
after all. At the period with which we are concerned, she certainly had a 
lovely complexion, which her black dress set off, perhaps. And when 
Philip used to come into the room, she had always a fine garland of roses 
ready to offer him, and growing upon her cheeks, the moment he appeared. 
Her manners are so entirely unaffected and simple that they can’t be 
otherwise than good: for is she not grateful, truthful, unconscious of self, 
easily pleased, and interested in others? Is she very witty? I never 
said so—though that she appreciated some men’s wit (whose names need 
not be mentioned) I cannot doubt. “I say,” cries Philip, on that 
memorable first night of her arrival, and when she and other ladies had 
gone to bed, “by George! isn’t she glorious, I say! What can I have 
done to win such a pure little heart as that? Non sum dignus. It is too 
much happiness—too much, by George!” And his voice breaks 
behind his pipe, and he squeezes two fists into eyes that are brimful of 
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joy and thanks. Where Fortune bestows such a bounty as this, I think we 
need not pity a man for what she withdraws. As Philip walks away at 
midnight (walks away ? is turned out of doors; or surely he would have 
gone on talking till dawn), with the rain beating in his face, and fifty or a 
hundred pounds for all his fortune in his pocket, I think there goes one of 
the happiest of men—the happiest and richest. For is he not possessor 
of a treasure which he could not buy, or would not sell, for all the wealth 
of the world? 

My wife may say what she will, but she assuredly is answerable for 
the invitation to Miss Baynes, and for all that ensued in consequence. 
At a hint that she would be a welcome guest in our house, in London, 
where all her heart and treasure lay, Charlotte Baynes gave up straightway 
her dear aunt, at Tours, who had been kind to her; her dear uncle, her 
dear mamma, and all her dear brothers—following that natural Jaw which 
ordains that a woman, under certain circumstances, shall resign home, 
parents, brothers, sisters, for the sake of that one individual who is henceforth 
to be dearer to her than all. Mrs. Baynes, the widow, growled a complaint 
at her daughter's ingratitude, but did not refuse her consent. She may 
have known that little Hely, Charlotte’s volatile admirer, had fluttered off 
to another flower by this time, and that a pursuit of that butterfly was in 
vain: or she may have heard that he was going to pass the spring—the 
butterfly season—-in London, and hoped that he perchance might again 
light on her girl. Howbeit, she was glad enough that her daughter 
should accept an invitation to our house, and owned that as yet the poor 
child’s share of this life’s pleasures had been but small. Charlotte's 
modest little trunks were again packed, then, and the poor child was sent 
off, I won’t say with how small a provision of pocket-money, by her 
mother. But the thrifty woman had but little, and of it was determined 
to give as little as she could. ‘“ Heaven will provide for my child,” she 
would piously say; and hence interfered very little with those agents 
whom heaven sent to befriend her children. ‘ Her mother told Charlotte 
that she would send her some money next Tuesday,” the Major told us ; 
“but, between ourselves, I doubt whether she will. Between ourselves, 
my sister-in-law is always going to give money next Tuesday: but some- 
how Wednesday comes, and the money has not arrived. I could not let 
the little maid be without a few guineas, and have provided her out of a 
half-pay purse; but mark me, that pay-day Tuesday will never come.” 
Shall I deny or confirm the worthy Major’s statement? ‘Thus far I will 
say, that Tuesday most certainly came ; and a letter from her mamma to 
Charlotte, which said that one of her brothers and a younger sister were 
going to stay with aunt Mac; and that as Char. was so happy with 
her most hospitable and kind friends, a fond widowed mother, who had 
given up all pleasures for herself, would not interfere to prevent a darling 
child’s happiness. 

It has been said that three women, whose names have been given up, 
were conspiring in the behalf of this young person and the young man her 
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sweetheart. Three days after Charlotte’s arrival at our house, my wife 
persists in thinking that a drive into the country would do the child good, 
orders a brougham, dresses Charlotte in her best, and trots away to see 
Mrs. Mugford at Hampstead. Mrs. Brandon is at Mrs. Mugford’s, of 
course quite by chance: and I feel sure that Charlotte’s friend compli- 
ments Mrs. Mugford upon her garden, upon her nursery, upon her 
luncheon, upon everything that is hers. ‘“ Why, dear me,” says Mrs. 
Mugford (as the ladies discourse upon a certain subject), “ what does it 
matter? Me and Mugford married on two pound a week; and on two 
pound a week my dear eldest children were born. It was a hard struggle 
sometimes, but we were all the happier for it; and I’m sure if a man 
won't risk a little he don’t deserve much. I know J would risk, if I were 
a man, to marry such a pretty young dear. And I should take a young 
man to be but a mean-spirited fellow who waited and went shilly-shallying 
when he had but to say the word and be happy. I thought Mr. F. was a 
brave, courageous gentleman, I did, Mrs. Brandon. Do you want me for 
to have a bad opinion of him? My dear, a little of that cream. It’s very 
good. We’ad a dinner yesterday, and a cook down from town, on pur- 
pose.” This speech, with appropriate imitations of voice and gesture, was 
repeated to the present biographer by the present biographer’s wife, and 
he now began to see in what webs and meshes of conspiracy these artful 
women had enveloped the subject of the present biography. 

Like Mrs. Brandon, and the other matron, Charlotte’s friend, Mrs, 
Mugford became interested in the gentle young creature, and kissed her ° 
kindly, and made her a present on going away. It was a brooch in the 
shape of a thistle, if I remember aright, set with amethysts and a lovely 
Scottish stone called a carumgorum. “She ain’t no style about her: and 
I confess, from a general's daughter, brought up on the Continent, I should 
have expected better. But we'll show her a little of the world and the 
opera, Brandon, and she’ll do very well, of that I make no doubt.” And 
Mrs. Mugford took Miss Baynes to the opera, and pointed out the other 
people of fashion there assembled. And delighted Charlotte was. I make 
no doubt there was a young gentleman of our acquaintance at the back of 
the box who was very happy too. And this year, Philip’s kinsman’s wife, 
Lapy Rinewoop, had a box, in which Philip saw her and her daughters, 
and little Ringwood Twysden paying assiduous court to her ladyship. 
They met in the crush-room by chance again, and Lady Ringwood looked 
hard at Philip and the blushing young lady on his arm. And it happened 
that Mrs. Mugford’s carriage—the little one-horse trap which opens and 
shuts so conveniently—and Lady Ringwood’s tall, emblazoned chariot of 
state, stopped the way together. And from the tall emblazoned chariot 
the ladies looked not unkindly at the trap which contained the beloved of 
Philip’s heart: and the carriages departed each on its way: and Ring- 
wood Twysden, seeing his cousin advancing towards him, turned very 
pale, and dodged at a double quick down an arcade. But he need not 
have been afraid of Philip. Mr, Firmin’s heart was all softuess and bene- 
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rolence at that time. He was thinking of those sweet, sweet eyes that had 
just glanced to him a tender good-night; of that little hand which a 
moment since had hung with fond pressure on his arm. Do you suppose 
in such a frame of mind he had leisure to think of = nauseous little reptile 
crawling behind him? He was so happy that night, that Philip was King 
Philip again. And he went to the Haunt, and sang his song of Garry- 
owen-na-gloria, and greeted the boys assembled, and spent at least three 
shillings over his supper and drinks. But the next day being Sunday, 
Mr. Firmin was at Westminster Abbey, listening to the sweet church 
chants, by the side of the very same young person whom he had escorted 
to the opera on the night before. They sate together so close that one 
must have heard exactly as well as the other. I daresay it is edifying to 
listen to anthems @ deux. And how complimentary to the clergyman to 
have to wish that the sermon was longer! Through the vast cathedral 
aisles the organ notes peal gloriously. Ruby and topaz and amethyst 
blaze from the great church windows. Under the tall arcades the 
young people went together. Hand in hand they passed, and thought 
no ill. 

Do gentle readers begin to tire of this spectacle of billing and cooing ? 
I have tried to describe Mr. Philip’s love affairs with as few words and in 
as modest phrases as may be—omitting the raptures, the passionate vows, 
the reams of correspondence, and the usual commonplaces of his situation. 
And yet, my dear madam, though you and I may be past the age of 
billing and cooing, though your ringlets, which I remember a lovely 
auburn, are now—well—are now a rich purple and green black, and my 
brow may be as bald as a cannon-ball;—I say, though we are old, we are 
not too old to forget. We may not care about the pantomime much now, 
but we like to take the young folks, and see them rejoicing. From the 
window where I write, I can look down into the garden of a certain 
square. In that garden I can at this moment see a young gentleman and 
lady of my acquaintance pacing up and down. They are talking some 
such talk as Milton imagines our first parents engaged in; and yonder 
garden is a paradise to my young friends. Did they choose to look out- 
side the railings of the square, or at any other objects than each other's 
noses, they might see—the tax-gatherer we will say—with his book, 
knocking at one door, the doctor’s brougham at a second, a hatchment 
over the windows of a third mansion, the baker’s boy discoursing with the 
housemaid over the railings of a fourth. But what to them are these 
phenomena of life? Arm in arm my young folks go pacing up and 
down their Eden, and discoursing about that happy time which I suppose 
is now drawing near, about that charming little snuggery for which the 
furniture is ordered, and to which, miss, your old friend and very humble 
servant will take the liberty of forwarding his best regards and a neat 
silver teapot. I daresay, with these young people, as with Mr. Philip 
and Miss Charlotte, all occurrences of life seem to have reference to 
that event which forms the subject of their perpetual longing and con- 
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templation. There is the doctor’s brougham driving away, and Imogene 
says to Alonzo, “ What anguish I shall have if you are ill!” Then 
there is the carpenter putting up the hatchment. ‘“ Ah, my love, if 
you were to die, I think they might put up a hatchment for both of us,” 
says Alonzo, with a killing sigh. Both sympathize with Mary and the 
baker’s boy whispering over the railings. Go to, gentle baker’s boy, we 
also know what it is to love ! 

The whole soul and strength of Charlotte and Philip being bent upon 
marriage, I take leave to put in a document which Philip received at this 
time; and can imagine that it occasioned no little sensation :— 


“ Astor House, New York. 


“ AND so you are returned to the great city—to the fumum, the stre- 
pitum, and I sincerely hope the opes of our Rome! Your own letters are 
but brief; but I have an occasional correspondent (there are few, alas ! 
who remember the exile!) who keeps me au courant of my Philip’s 
history, and tells me that you are industrious, that you are cheerful, that 
you prosper. Cheerfulness is the companion of Industry, Prosperity 
their offspring. That that prosperity may attain the fullest growth, is an 
absent father’s fondest prayer! Perhaps ere long I shall be able to 
announce to you that I too am prospering. Iam engaged in pursuing a 
scientific discovery here (it is medical, and connected with my own 
profession), of which the results ought to lead to Fortune, unless the jade 
has for ever deserted George Brand Firmin! So you have embarked in 
the drudgery of the press, and have become a member of the fourth estate. 
It has been despised, and press-man and poverty were for a long time 
supposed to be synonymous. But the power, the wealth of the press 
are daily developing, and they will increase yet further. I confess I 
should have liked to hear that my Philip was pursuing his profession of 
the bar, at which honour, splendid competence, nay, aristocratic rank, 
are the prizes of the bold, the industrious, and the deserving. Why should 
you not ?—should I not still hope that you may gain legal eminence and 
position? A father who has had much to suffer, who is descending the 
vale of years alone and in a distant land, would be soothed in his exile 
if he thought his son would one day be able to repair the shattered 
fortunes of his race. But it is not yet, I fondly think, too late. You 
may yet qualify for the bar, and one of its prizes may fall to you. I 
confess it was not without a pang of grief I heard from our kind little 
friend Mrs. B., you were studying shorthand in order to become a 
newspaper reporter. And has Fortune, then, been so relentless to me, 
that my son is to be compelled to follow such a‘ealling? I shall try 
and be resigned. I had hoped higher things for you—for me.” 

“My dear boy, with regard to your romantic attachment for 
Miss Baynes, which our good little Brandon narrates to me, in her 
peculiar orthography, but with much touching simplicity,—I make it a 
rule not to say a word of comment, of warning, or remonstrance. As 
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sure as you are your father’s son, you will take your own line in any 
matter of attachment to a woman, and all the fathers in the world won’t 
stop you. In Philip of four-and-twenty I recognize his father thirty years 
ago. My father scolded, entreated, quarrelled with me, never forgave me. 
I will learn to be more generous towards my son. I may grieve, but I 
bear you no malice. If ever I achieve wealth again, you shall not be 
deprived of it. I suffered so myself from a harsh father, that I will never 
be one to my son ! 

“ As you have put on the livery of the Muses, and regularly entered 
yourself of the Fraternity of the Press, what say you to a little addition to 
your income by letters addressed to my friend, the editor of the new 
journal, called here the Gazetle of the Upper Ten Thousand. It is the 
fashionable journal published here; and your qualifications are precisely 
those which would make your services valuable as a contributor. Doctor 
Geraldine, the editor, is not, I believe, a relative of the Leinster family, 
but a self-made man, who arrived in this country some years since, poor, 
and an exile from his native country. He advocates Repeal politics in 
Ireland ; but with these of course you need have nothing todo. And he 
is much too liberal to expect these from his contributors. I have been of 
service professionally to Mrs. Geraldine and himself. My friend of the 
Emerald introduced me to the doctor. Terrible enemies in print, in 
private they are perfectly good friends, and the little passages of arms 
between the two journalists serve rather to amuse than to irritate. ‘The 
grocer’s boy from Ormond Quay’ (Geraldine once, it appears, engaged in 
that useful but humble calling), and the ‘ miscreant from Cork ’—the 
editor of the Emerald comes from that city—assail each other in public, 
but drink whiskey-and-water galore in private. If you write for Geraldine, 
of course you will say nothing disrespectful about grocers’ boys. Tis 
dollars are good silver, of that you may be sure. Dr. G. knows 
a part of your history: he knows that you are now fairly engaged in 
literary pursuits; that you are a man of education, a gentleman, a man 
of the world, a man of courage. I have answered for your pos- 
sessing all these qualities. (The doctor, in his droll, humorous way, 
said that if you were a chip of the old block you would be just what he 
called ‘the grit.) Political treatises are not so much wanted as personal 
news regarding the notabilities of London, and these, I assured him, you 
were the very man to be able to furnish. You, who know everybody; 
who have lived with the great world—the world of lawyers, the world of 
artists, the world of the university—have already had an experience 
which few gentlemen of the press can boast of, and may turn that experience 
to profit. Suppose you were to trust a little to your imagination in com- 
posing these letters? there can be no harm in being poetical. Suppose 
an intelligent correspondent writes that he has met the D-ke of W-ll-ngt-n, 
had a private interview with the Pr-m-r, and so forth, who is to say him 
nay? And this is the kind of talk our gobemouches of New York delight 
in. My worthy friend, Doctor Geraldine, for example—between ourselves 
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his name is Finnigan, but his private history is strictly entre nous—when 
he first came to New York astonished the people by the copiousness of his 
anecdotes regarding the English aristocracy, of whom he knows as much 
as he does of the Court of Pekin. He was smart, ready, sarcastic, amusing; 
he found readers: from one success he advanced to another, and the 
Gazette of the Upper Ten Thousand is likely to make this worthy man’s 
fortune. You really may be serviceable to him, and may justly earn the 
liberal remuneration which he offers for a weekly letter. Anecdotes of men 
and women of fashion—the more gay and lively the more weleome—the 
quicquid agunt homines, in a word,—should be the farrago libelli. Who are 
the reigning beauties of London? and Beauty, you know, has a rank and 
fashion of its own. Has any one lately won or lost on the turf or at play? 
What are the clubs talking about? Are there any duels? What is the 
last scandal? Does the good old duke keep his health? Is that affair 
over between the Duchess of This and Captain That ? 

“ Such is the information which our badauds here like to have, and for 
which my friend the doctor will pay at the rate of dollars per 
letter. Your name need not appear at all. The remuneration is certain. 
C’est a prendre ou a laisser, as our lively neighbours say. Write in the 
first place in confidence to me; and in whom can you confide more safely 
than in your father ? 

“You will, of course, pay your respects to your relative the new lord of 
Ringwood. For a young man whose family is so powerful as yours, there 
can surely be no derogation in entertaining some feudal respect, and who 
knows whether and how soon Sir John Ringwood may be able to help his 
cousin? By the way, Sir John is a Whig, and your paper is a Conserva- 
tive. But you are, above all, homme du monde. In such a subordinate 
place as you occupy with the Pall Mall Gazette, a man’s private politics 
do not surely count at all. If Sir John Ringwood, your kinsman, sees 
any way of helping you, so much the better, and of course your politics 
will be those of your family. I have no knowledge of him. He.wasa 
very quiet man at college, where, I regret to say, your father’s friends 
were not of the quiet sort at all. I trust I have repented. I have sown 
my wild oats. And ah! how pleased I shall be to hear that my Philip 
has bent his proud head a little, and is ready to submit more than he used 
of old to the customs of the world. Call upon Sir John, then. As a 
Whig gentleman of large estate, I need not tell you that he will expect 
respect from you. He is your kinsman; the representative of your 
grandfather’s gallant and noble race. He bears the name your mother 
bore. To her my Philip was always gentle, and for her sake you will 
comply with the wishes of 





“ Your affectionate father, 
“¢. BF," 


“T have not said a word of compliment to mademoiselle. I wish her 
80 well that I own I wish she were about to marry a richer suitor than 
my dear son. Will fortune ever permit me to embrace my daughter-in- 
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law, and take your children on my knee? You will speak kindly to them 
of their grandfather, will you not? Poor General Baynes, I have heard, 
used violent and unseemly language regarding me, which I most heartily 
pardon. I am grateful when I think that I never did General B. an 
injury: grateful and proud to accept benefits from my own son. These I 
treasure up in my heart; and still hope I shall be able to repay with 
something more substantial than my fondest prayers. Give my best 
wishes, then, to Miss Charlotte, and try and teach her to think kindly of 
her Philip’s father.” 


Miss Charlotte Baynes, who kept the name of Miss Grigsby, the 
governess, amongst all the roguish children of a facetious father, was with 
us one month, and her mamma expressed great cheerfulness at her absence, 
and at the thought that she had found such good friends, After two months, 
her uncle, Major MacWhirter, returned from visiting his relations in the 
North, and offered to take his niece back to France again. He made this 
proposition with the jolliest air in the world, and as if his niece would 
jump for joy to go back to her mother. But to the major’s astonish- 
ment, Miss Baynes turned quite pale, ran to her hostess, flung herself 
into that lady’s arms, and then there began an osculatory performance 
which perfectly astonished the good major. Charlotte’s friend, holding 
Miss Baynes tight in her embrace, looked fiercely at the major over 


the girl’s shoulder, and defied him to take her away from that sanc- 


tuary. 

‘Oh, you dear, good dear friend!” Charlotte gurgled out, and sobbed 
I know not what more expressions of fondness and gratitude. 

But the truth is, that two sisters, or mother and daughter, could not love 
each other more heartily than these two personages. Mother and daughter 
forsooth! You should have seen Charlotte’s piteous look when sometimes 
the conviction would come on her that she ought at length to go home to 
mamma ; such a look as I can fancy Clytemnestra casting on Agamemnon, 
when, in obedience to a painful sense of duty, he was about to—to use the 
sacrificial knife. No, we all loved her. The children would howl at the 
idea of parting with their Miss Grigsby. Charlotte, in return, helped 
them to very pretty lessons in music and French—served hot, as it were 
from her own recent studies at ‘Tours—and a good daily governess operated 
on the rest of their education to everybody's satisfaction. 

And so months rolled on and our young favourite still remained with 
us. Mamma fed the little maid’s purse with occasional remittances; and 
begged her hostess to supply her with all necessary articles from the 
milliner. Afterwards, it is true, Mrs. General Baynes * * But why 
enter upon these painful family disputes in a chapter which has been 
devoted to sentiment ? 

As soon as Mr. Firmin received the letter above faithfully copied (with 
the exception of the pecuniary offer, which I do nog consider myself at 
liberty to divulge), he hurried down from Thornhaugh Street to West- 
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minster. He dashed by Buttons, the page; he took no notice of my 
wondering wife at the drawing-room door; he rushed to the second floor, 
bursting open the school-room door, where Charlotte was teaching our 
dear third daughter to play In my Cottage near a Wood. 

“ Charlotte! Charlotte!” he cried out. 

“La, Philip! don’t you see Miss Grigsby is giving us lessons?” said 
the children. 

But he would not listen to those wags, and still beckoned Charlotte to 
him. That young woman rose up and followed him out of the door, as, 
indeed, she would have followed him out of the window; and there, on 
the stairs, they read Doctor Firmin’s letter, with their heads quite close 
together, you understand. : 

“Two hundred a year more,” said Philip, his heart throbbing so that 
he could hardly speak; ‘‘ and your fifty—and two hundred the Gazette— 
and 2 








“Oh, Philip!” was all Charlotte could say, and then There was a 
pretty group for the children to see, and for Mr. Walker to draw! 
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CHAPTER XXXII 


Ways AND MEANS. 


F course any man of the world, who is 
possessed of decent prudence, will per- 
ceive that the idea of marrying on four 
hundred and fifty pounds a year so 

\\ secured as was Master Philip’s income, 

| was preposterous and absurd. In the 

first place, youcan’t liveon four hundred 
and fifty pounds a year, that is a cer- 
tainty. People do live on less, I be- 
lieve. But a life without a brougham, 
without a decent house, without claret for dinner, and a footman to wait, 
can hardly be called existence. Philip’s income might fail any day. 
He might not please the American paper. He might quarrel with the 
Pall Mall Gazette. And then what would remain to him? Only poor 
little Charlotte’s fifty pounds a year! So Philip’s most intimate male 
friend—a man of the world, and with a good deal of experience—argued. 
Of course I was not surprised that Philip did not choose to take my advice ; 
though I did not expect he would become so violently angry, call names 
almost, and use most rude expressions, when, at his express desire, this ad- 
vice was tendered tohim. Ifhe did not want it, why did he ask for it? The 
advice might be unwelcome to him, but why did he choose to tell me at 
my own table, over my own claret, that it was the advice of a sneak and 
a worldling? My good fellow, that claret, though it is a second growth, 
and I can afford no better, costs seventy-two shillings a dozen. How 
much is six times three hundred and sixty-five? A bottle a day is the 
least you can calculate (the fellow would come to my house and drink 
two bottles to himself, with the utmost nonchalance). A bottle per diem 
of that light claret—of that second-growth stuff—costs one hundred and 
four guineas a year, do you understand? or, to speak plainly with you, 
one hundred and nine pounds four shillings ! 

“ Well,” says Philip, “aprés? We'll do without. Meantime I will 
take what I can get!” and he tosses off about a pint as he speaks (these 
mousseline glasses are not only enormous, but they break by dozens.) He 
tosses off a pint of my Larose, and gives a great roar of laughter, as if he 
had said a good thing ! 

Philip Firmin is coarse and offensive at times, and Bickerton in hold- 
ing this opinion is not altogether wrong. 

“Tl drink claret when I come to you, old boy,” he says, grinning; 
“and at home I will have whiskey-and-water.” 

“* But suppose Charlotte is ordered claret? ” 
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“ Well, she can have it,” says this liberal lover; “a bottle will last her 
a week.” 

“Don’t you see,” I shriek out, “that even a bottle a week costs 
something like—six by fifty-two—eighteen pounds a year?” (I own it 
is really only fifteen twelve; but, in the hurry of argument, a man may 
stretch a figure or so.) ‘Eighteen pounds for Charlotte’s claret; as 
much, at least, you great boozy toper, for your whiskey and beer. Why, 
you actually want a tenth part of your income for the liquor you consume ! 
And then clothes; and then lodging; and then coals; and then doctor’s 
bills; and then pocket-money ; and then sea-side for the little dears. 
Just have the kindness to add all these things up, and you will find that you 
have about two-and-ninepence left to pay the grocer and the butcher.” 

‘“‘ What you call prudence,” says Philip, thumping the table, and, of 
course, breaking a glass, “I call cowardice—I call blasphemy! Do you 
mean, as a Christian man, to tell me that two young people, and a family 
if it should please Heaven to send them one, cannot subsist upon five 
hundred pounds a year? Look round, sir, at the myriads of God’s 
creatures who live, love, are happy and poor, and be ashamed of thie 
wicked doubt which you utter!” And he starts up, and strides up and 
down the dining-room, curling his flaming moustache, and rings the bell 
fiercely, and says, ‘ Johnson, I’ve broke a glass. Get me another.” 

In the drawing-room, my wife asks what we two were fighting about? 
And, as Charlotte is upstairs, telling the children stories as they are put 
to bed, or writing to her dear mamma, or what not, our friend bursts out 
with more rude and violent expressions than he had used in tle 
dining-room over my glasses which he was smashing, tells my own 
wife that Iam an atheist, or at best a miserable sceptic and Sadducce: 
that I doubt of the goodness of heaven, and am not thankful for my 
daily bread. And, with one of her kindling looks directed towards 
the young man, of course my wife sides with him. Miss Char. 
presently came down from the young folks, and went to the piano, and 
played us Beethoven’s Dream of Saint Jerome, which always soothes me, 
and charms me, so that I fancy it is a poem of Tennyson in music. And 
our children, as they sink off to sleep over-head, like to hear soft music, 
which soothes them into slumber, Miss Baynes says. And Miss Charlotte 
looks very pretty at her piano: and Philip lies gazing at her, with his 
great feet and hands tumbled over one of our arm-chairs. And the music, 
with its solemn cheer, makes us all very happy and kind-hearted, and 
ennobles us somehow as we listen. And my wife wears her benedictory 
look whenever she turns towards these young people. She has worked 
herself up to the opinion that yonder couple ought to marry. She can 
give chapter and verse for her belief. To doubt about the matter at all is 
wicked according to her notions. And there are certain points upon 
which, I humbly own, that I don’t dare to argue with her. 

When the women of the house have settled a matter, is there much 
use in man’s resistance? If my harem orders that I shall wear a yellow coat 
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and pink trousers, I know that, before three months are over, I shall be . g 
walking about in rose-tendre and canary-coloured garments. It is the ci 
perseverance which conquers, the daily return to the object desired. Take I 
my advice, my dear sir, when you see your womankind resolute about a y. 
matter, give up at once, and have a quiet life. Perhaps to one of these t 
evening entertainments, where Miss Baynes played the piano, as she h 
did very pleasantly, and Mr. Philip’s great clumsy fist turned the b 
leaves, little Mrs. Brandon would come tripping in, and as she surveyed I 
the young couple, her remark would be, “ Did you ever sce a i fi 
better suited couple?” When I came home from chambers, and t] 
passed the dining-room door, my eldest daughter with a knowing 
face would bar the way and say, “ You mustn’t go in there, papa! it 
Miss Grigsby is there, and Master Philip is not to be disturbed at his ir 
lessons!” Mrs. Mugford had begun to arrange marriages between her fc 
young people and ours from the very first day she saw us; and Mrs. M.'s Ye 
ch. filly Toddles, rising two years, and our three-year old colt Billyboy, b 
were rehearsing in the nursery the endless little comedy which the 
grown-up young persons were performing in the drawing-room. rc 
With the greatest frankness Mrs. Mugford gave her opinion that je 
Philip, with four or five hundred a year, would be no better than a sneak pi 
if he delayed to marry. How much had she and Mugford when they 
married, she would like to know? “Emily Street, Pentonville, was né 
where we had apartments,” she remarked; “we were pinched some- 
times; bit we owed nothing: and our housekeeping books I can show ar 
you.” I believe Mrs. M. actually brought these dingy relics of her al; 
honeymoon for my wife’s inspection. I tell you, my house was peopled a 
with these friends of matrimony. Flies were for ever in requisition, and 
our boys were very sulky at having to sit for an hour at Shoolbred’s, Ti 
while certain ladies lingered there over blankets, tablecloths, and what 
not. Once I found my wife and Charlotte flitting about Wardour Strect, ls tr 
the former lady much interested in a great Dutch cabinet, with a glass ; ou 
cupboard and corpulent drawers. And that cabinet was, ere long, carted S| m: 
off to Mrs. Brandon’s, Thornhaugh Street; and in that glass cupboard | 3 ye 
there was presently to be seen a neat set of china for tea and breakfast. i M 
The end was approaching. That event, with which the third volume of the } PI 
old novels used to close, was at hand. I am afraid our young people can’t j } sa 
drive off from St. George’s in a chaise and four, and that no noble relative PI 
will lend them his castle for the honeymoon. Well: some people cannot ha 
drive to happiness, even with four horses; and other folks can reach the 
goal on foot. My venerable Muse stoops down, unlooses her cothurnus 14 mé 
with some difficulty, and prepares to fling that old shoe after the pair. ag 
Tell, venerable Muse ! what were the marriage gifts which friendship i an 
provided for Philip and Charlotte? Philip’s cousin, Ringwood Twysden, j It 
came simpering up to me at Bays’s Club one afternoon, and said: “I hear 4 me 
my precious cousin is going to marry. I think I shall send him a broom fe | tog 
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to sweep a crossin’.” I was nearly going to say, “This was a piece of 
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generosity to be expected from your father’s son;” but the fact is, that I 
did not think of this withering repartee until I was crossing St. James’s 
Park on my way home, when Twysden of course was out of ear-shot. 
A great number of my best witticisms have been a little late in making 
their appearance in the world. If we could but hear the unspoken jokes, 
how we should all laugh; if we could but speak them, how witty we should 
be! When you have left the room, you have no notion what clever things 
I was going to say when you balked me by going away. Well, then, the 
fact is, the Twysden’s family gave Philip nothing on his marriage, being 
the exact sum of regard which they professed to have for him. 

Mrs. Mason MacWuirter gave the bride an Indian brooch, represent- 
ing the Taj Mahal at Agra, which General Baynes had given to his sister- 
in-law in old days. At a later period, it is true, Mrs. Mac asked Charlotte 
for the brooch back again; but this was when many family quarrels had 
raged between the relatives—quarrels which to describe at length would 
be to tax too much the writer and the readers of this history. 

Mrs. Muerorp presented an elegant plated coffee-pot, six drawing- 
room almanacs (spoils of the Pall Mall Gazette), and fourteen richly cut 
jelly-glasses, most useful for negus if the young couple gave evening 
parties, which dinners they would not be able to afford. 

Mrs. Brannon made an offering of two tablecloths and twelve dinner 
napkins, most beautifully worked, and I don’t know how much house linen. 

Tue Lapy or THE Present Writer—Twelve teaspoons in bullion, 
and a pair of sugar-tongs. Mrs. Baynes, Philip’s mother-in-law, sent him 
also a pair of sugar-tongs, of a light manufacture, easily broken. He keeps 
a tong to the present day, and speaks very satirically regarding that relic. 

Puinie’s Inn or Court—A bill for commons and Inn taxes, with the 
Treasurer’s compliments. 

And these, I think, formed the items of poor little Charlotte’s meagre 
trousseau. Before Cinderella went to the ball she was almost as rich as 
our little maid. Charlotte’s mother sent a grim consent to the child’s 
marriage, but declined herself to attend it. She was ailing and poor. Her 
year’s widowhood was just over. She had her other children to look after. 
My impression is that Mrs. Baynes thought that she could be out of 
Philip’s power so long as she remained abroad, and that the general's 
savings would be secure from him. So she delegated her authority to 
Philip’s friends in London, and sent her daughter a moderate wish for her 
happiness, which may or may not have profited the young people. 

“Well, my dear? You are rich compared to what I was, when I 
married,” little Mrs. Brandon said to her young friend. ‘ You will have 
a good husband. ‘That is more thanI had. You will have good friends; 
and I was almost alone for a time, until it pleased God to befriend me.” 
It was not without a feeling of awe that we saw these young people com- 
mence that voyage of life on which henceforth they were to journey 
together; and I am sure that of the small company who accompanied 
them to the silent little chapel where they were joined in marriage there 
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was not one who did not follow them with tender good wishes and heartfelt 








prayers. They had a little purse provided for a month’s holiday. ‘They bi 
had health, hope, good spirits, good friends. I have never learned that sn 
life’s trials were over after marriage ; only lucky is he who has a loving sh 
companion to share them. As for the lady with whom Charlotte had N 
stayed before her marriage, she was in a state of the most lachrymose I 

sentimentality. She sate on the bed in the chamber which the little maid W 
had vacated. Her tears flowed copiously. She knew not why, she could of 
not tell how the girl had wound herself round her maternal heart. And N 
I think if heaven had decreed this young creature should be poor, it had fo 
sent her many blessings and treasures in compensation. se 

Every respectable man and woman in London will, of course, pity 8a 
these young people, and reprobate the mad risk which they were running, co 
and yet, by the influence and example of a sentimental wife probably, so af 
madly sentimental have I become, that I own sometimes I almost fancy sh 
these misguided wretches are to be envied. 

A melancholy little chapel it is where they were married, and stands Ww 
hard by our house. We did not decorate the church with flowers, or th 
adorn the beadles with white ribbons. We had, I must confess, a dreary ste 
little breakfast, not in the least enlivened by Mugford’s jokes, who would pe 
make a speech de circonstance, which was not, I am thankful to say, 
reported in the Pall Mell Gazette. “ We shan’t charge you for advertising he 
the marriage there, my dear,” Mrs. Mugford said. ‘ And I’ve already took th 
it myself to Mr. Burjoyce.” Mrs. Mugford had insisted upon pinning a lit 
large white favour upon John, who drove her from Hampstead: but that su 
was the only ornament present at the nuptial ceremony, much to the dis- I 
appointment of the good lady. There was a very pretty cake, with two th 
doves in sugar, on the top, which the Little Sister made and sent, and no bl 
other hymeneal emblem. Our little girls as bridesmaids appeared, to be in 
sure, in new bonnets and dresses, but everybody else looked so quiet and fo: 
demure, that when we went into the church, three or four street urchins je 
knocking about the gate, said, “Look at ’em. They’re going to be ’ung.” La m 
And so the words are spoken, and the indissoluble knot is tied. Amen. 4 nd 
For better, for worse, for good days or evil, love each other, cling to each : sa 
other, dear friends. Fulfil your course, and accomplish your life’s toil. j I 
In sorrow, soothe each other; in illness, watch and tend. Cheer, fond d lis 
wife, the husband's struggle; lighten his gloomy hours with your tender qT 
smiles, and gladden his home with your love. Husband, father, whatso- in 
ever your lot, be your heart pure, your life honest. For the sake of those sg 
who bear your name, let no bad action sully it. As you look at those ch 
innocent faces, which ever tenderly greet you, be yours, too, innocent, and = 
your conscience without reproach. As the young people kneel before the i th 
altar-railing, some such thoughts as these pass through a friend’s mind i th 
who witnesses the ceremony of their marriage. Is not all we hear in that 4 de 
place meant to apply to ourselves, and to be carried away for everyday : ir 


cogitation ? 
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After the ceremony we sign the book, and walk back demurely to 
breakfast. And Mrs. Mugford does not conceal her disappointment at the 
small preparations made for the reception of the marriage party. “I call it 
shabby, Brandon; and I speak my mind. No favours. Only your cake. 
No speeches to speak of. No lobster-salad: and wine on the side-~board. 
I thought your Queen Square friends knew how to do the thing better ! 
When one of my gurls is married, I promise you we shan’t let her go out 
of the back-door; and at least we shall have the best four greys that 
Newman’s can furnish. It’s my belief your young friend is getting too 
fond of money, Brandon, and so I have told Mugford.” But these, you 
see, were only questions of taste. Good Mrs. Mugford’s led her to a green 
satin dress and a pink turban, when other ladies were in gray or quiet 
colours. The intimacy between our two families dwindled immediately 
after Philip’s marriage ; Mrs. M., I am sorry to say, setting us down as 
shabby-genteel people, and she couldn’t bear screwing—never could! 

Well: the speeches were spoken. The bride was kissed, and departed 
with her bridegroom: they had not even a valet and lady’s-maid to bear 
them company. The route of the happy pair was to be Canterbury, Folke- 
stone, Boulogne, Amiens, Paris, and Italy perhaps, if their little stock of 
pocket-money would serve them so far. But the yery instant when half 
was spent, it was agreed that these young people should turn their faces 
homeward again; and meanwhile the printer and Mugford himself agreed 
that they would do Mr. Sub-editor’s duty. How much had they in the 
little purse for their pleasure-journey? That is no business of ours, 
surely; but with youth, health, happiness, love, amongst their possessions, 
I don’t think our young friends had need to be discontented. Away then 
they drive in their cab to the railway station. Farewell, and heaven 
bless you, Charlotte and Philip! I have said how I found my wife crying 
in her favourite’s vacant bed-room. The marriage table did coldly furnish 
forth a funeral kind of dinner. The cold chicken choked us all, and the 
jelly was but a sickly compound to my taste, though it was the Little Sister’s 
most artful manufacture. I own for one I was quite miserable. I found 
no comfort at clubs, nor could the last new novel fix my attention. I 
saw Philip's eyes, and heard the warble of Charlotte's sweet voice. 
I walked off from Bays’s, and through Old Parr Street, where Philip had 
lived, and his parents entertained me as a boy; and then tramped to 
Thornhaugh Street, rather ashamed of myself. The maid said mistress was 
in Mr. Philip’s rooms, the two pair,—and what was that I heard on the piano 
asI entered the apartment? Mrs. Brandon sat there hemming some 
chintz window curtains, or bed curtains, or what not: by her side sate 
my own eldest girl stitching away very resolutely; and at the piano— 
the piano which Philip had bought—there sate my own wife picking out 
that Dream of Saint Jerome of Beethoven, which Charlotte used to play so 
delicately. We had tea out of Philip’s tea-things, and a nice hot cake, 
which consoled some of us. But I have known few evenings more melan- 


choly than that. It feels like the first night at school after the holidays, 
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when we all used to try and appear cheerful, you know. But ah! how 
dismal the gaiety was; and how dreary that lying awake in the night, and 
thinking of the happy days just over ! 

The way in which we looked forward for letters from our bride and 
bridegroom was quite a curiosity. At length a letter arrived from these 
personages ; and as it contains no secret, I take the liberty to print it in 
extenso. 

“ Amiens, Friday. Paris, Saturday. 

“Dearest Frienps—(For the dearest friends you are to us, and will 
continue to be as long as we live)—We perform our promise of writing to 
you to say that we are well, and safe, and happy! Philip says I mustn’t 
use dashes, but I can’t help it. He says, he supposes I am dashing off a 
letter. You know his joking way. Oh, what a blessing it is to see him 
so happy. And if he is happy Iam. I tremble to think how happy. He 
sits opposite me, smoking his cigar, looking so noble! J like it, and I 
went to our room and brought him this one. He says, ‘Char, if I were to 
say bring me your head, you would .order a waiter to cut it off.’ Pray, 
did I not promise three days ago to love, honour, and obey him, and am I 
going to break my promise already? I hope not. I pray not. All my 
life I hope I shall be trying to keep that promise of mine. We liked 
Canterbury almost as much as dear Westminster. We had an open car- 
riage and took a glorious drive to Folkestone, and in the crossing Philip 
was ill, and I wasn’t, And he looked very droll; and he was in a dreadful 
bad humour; and that was my first appearance as nurse. I think I 
should like him to be a Jittle ill sometimes, so that I may sit up and take 
care of him. We went through the cords at the custom-house at 
Boulogne; and I remembered how, two years ago, I passed through those 
very cords with my poor papa, and he stood outside, and saw us! We 
went to the Hétel des Bains. We walked about the town. We went to 
the Tintelleries, where we used to live, and to your house in the Haute 
Ville, where I remember everything as if it was yesterday. Don’t you 
remember, as we were walking one day, you said, ‘ Charlotte, there is the 
steamer coming; there is the smoke of his funnel;’ and I said, ‘ What 
steamer ?’ and you said, ‘The Philip, to be sure.’ And he came. up, 
smoking his pipe ! We passed over and over the old ground where we used 
to walk. We went to the pier, and gave money to the poor little hunch- 
back who plays the guitar, and he said, ‘ Merci, madame.’ How droll it 
sounded! And that good kind Marie at the Hotel des Bains remembered 
us, and called us ‘mes enfans.’ And if you were not the most good-natured 
woman in the world, I think I should be ashamed to write such nonsense. 

‘“‘ Think of Mrs. Brandon having knitted me a purse, which she gave 
me as we went away from dear, dear Queen Square; and when I 
opened it, there were five sovereigns in it! When we found what the 
purse contained, Philip used one of his great jurons (as he always does 
when he is most tender-hearted), and he said that woman was an’ angel, 
and that we would keep those five sovereigns, and never change them. 
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Ah! I am thankful my husband has such friends! I will love all who 
love him—you most of all. For were not you the means of bringing this 
noble heart to me? I fancy I have known bigger people, since I have 
known you, and some of your friends. Their talk is simpler, their 
thoughts are greater than—those with whom I used to live. P. says, 
heaven has given Mrs. Brandon such a great heart, that she must have a 
good intellect. If loving my Philip be wisdom, I know some one who 
will be very wise ! 

“If I was not in a very great hurry to see mamma, Philip said we 
might stop a day at Amiens, And we went to the Cathedral, and to 
whom, do you think, it is dedicated? to my saint: to Saint Firmin! 
and oh! I prayed to heaven to give me strength to devote my life to my 
saint’s service, to love him always, as a pure, true wife : in sickness to 
guard him, in sorrow to soothe him. I will try and learn and study, not 
to make my intellect equal to his—very few women can hope for that— 
but that I may better comprehend him, and give him a companion more 
worthy of him. I wonder whether there are many men in the world as 
clever as our husbands? Though Philip is so modest. He says he is not 
clever at all. Yet I know he is, and grander somehow than other men. 
I said nothing, but I used to listen at Queen Square; and some who came 
who thought best of themselves, seemed to me pert, and worldly, and 
small; and some were like princes somehow. My Philip is one of the 
princes. Ah, dear friend ! may I not give thanks where thanks are due, 
that I am chosen to be the wife of a true gentleman? Kind, and brave, 
and loyal Philip! Honest and generous,—above deceit or selfish scheme. 
Oh! I hope it is not wrong to be so happy! 

“We wrote to mamma and dear Madame Smolensk to say we were 
coming. Mamma finds Madame de Valentinois’ boarding-house even 
dearer than dear Madame Smolensk’s. I don’t mean a pun! She says 
she has found out that Madame de Valentinois’ real name is Cornichon ; 
that she was a person.of the worst character, and that cheating at écart¢é 
was practised at her house. She took up her own two francs and another 
two-franc piece from the card-table, saying that Colonel Boulotte was 
cheating, and by rights the money was hers. She is going to leave 
Madame de Valentinois at the end of her month, or as soon as our chil- 
dren, who have the measles, can move. She desired that on no account 
I would come to see her at Madame V.’s; and she brought Philip 12/. 10s. 
in five-franc pieces, which she laid down on the table before him, and 
said it was my first quarter’s payment. It is not due yet, [know. ‘ But 
do you think I will be beholden,’ says she, ‘to a man like you!’ And 
P. shrugged his shoulders, and put the rouleau of silver pieces into a 
drawer. He did not say a word, but, of course, I saw he was ill-pleased. 
‘What shall we do with your fortune, Char?’ he said, when mamma went 
away. And a part we spent at the opera and at Véry’s restaurant, where 
we took our dear kind Madame Smolensk. Ah, how good that woman 
was tome! Ah, how I suffered in that house when mamma wanted to 
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part me from Philip! We walked by and saw the windows of the room 
where that horrible, horrible tragedy was performed, and Philip shook 
his fist at the green jalousies. ‘Good heavens!’ he said: ‘how, my 
darling, how I was made to suffer there!’ I bear no malice. I will do 
no injury. But I never can forgive: never! I can forgive mamma, who 
made my husband so unhappy; but can I love her again? Indeed and 
indeed I have tried. Often and often in my dreams that horrid tragedy is 
acted over again; and they are taking him from me, and I feel as if I 
should die. When I was with you I used often to be afraid to go to sleep 
for fear of that dreadful dream, and I kept one of his letters under my 
pillow so that I might hold it in the night. And now! No one can part 
us !—oh, no one !—until the end comes ! : 

“He took me about to all his old bachelor haunts; to the Hotel 
Poussin, where he used to live, which is very dingy but comfortable. 
And he introduced me to the landlady, in a Madras handkerchief, and to 
the landlord (in earrings and with no coat on), and to the little boy who 
frottes the floors. And he said, ‘ Tiens’ and ‘ merci, madame !’ as we 
gave him a five-franc piece out of my fortune. And then we went to the 
café opposite the Bourse, where Philip used to write his letters; and then 
we went to the Palais Royal, where Madame de Smolensk was in waiting 
for us. And then we went to the play. And then we went to Tortoni’s 
to take ices. And then we walked a part of the way home with Madame 
Smolensk under a hundred million blazing stars; and then we walked 
down the Champs Elysées’ avenues, by which Philip used to come to me, 
and beside the plashing fountains shining under the silver moon. And, 
oh, Laura! I wonder under the silver moon was anybody so happy as 
your loving and grateful C. F.”. 


“PS.” [In the handwriting of Philip Firmin, Esq.J—“ My pear 
Frienps.—I'm so jolly that it seems like adream. I have been watching 
Charlotte scribble, scribble for an hour past; and wondered and thought 
is it actually true? and gone and convinced myself of the truth by 
looking at the paper and the dashes which she will put under the words. 
My dear friends, what have I done in life that I am to be made a present 
of a little angel? Once there was so much wrong in me, and my heart 
was so black and revengeful, that I knew not what might happen to me. 
She came and rescued me. The love of this creature purifies me—and— 
and I think that is all. I think I only want to say that I am the happiest 
man in Europe. That Saint Firmin at Amiens! Didn’t it seem like a 
good omen? By St. George! I never heard of St. F. until I lighted on 
him in the cathedral. When shall we write next? Where shall we 
tell you to direct? We don’t know where we are going. We don’t 
want letters. But we are not the less grateful to dear, kind friends; 
and our names are P. anp C, F.” 
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Che Ginter Time. 
A PEEP THROUGH THE FOG. 


—+—— 


De gustibus,—there is no accounting for tastes. Mr. Kingsley praises 
the east wind, and my friend Sir Galahad waxes eloquent upon the fog. 
“My good sir,” he said to me the other day, “you do not appreciate this 
weather. Your sympathies are circumscribed. To a well-constituted 
mind, a London fog is radiant with romance; radiant as that golden mist 
in Murillo’s pictures, out of which the angels are made—those divine 
little rogues! It is only at such times that our streets cease to be 
commonplace. Nothing relieves their intense monotony except the fog. 
But, while it lasts, the square windows, and the green blinds, and the 
plaster of Paris, are transfigured,—they grow sombre, mystical, and 
fantastic. The street-lamp at the corner glows like a star, and emits 
an angry and Mars-like light. It is a street-lamp no longer—’tis the 
Pharos that lights the Mare Tenebrosum. The approach of an cmnibus 
sounds like the roar of an avalanche. Even the gay and jaunty Hansom 
—ordinarily so matter-of-fact and practical—forgets its sceptical audacity 
and cheerful insouciance, and begins to believe in the Invisible. The 
boys who distribute the Star and the Sun are supernatural intelligences, 
who hawk the newspapers of another world. The people you meet in the 
deserted thoroughfares look distant and uncorporeal—even when they 
run into yourribs. Society returns to its original elements. The police- 
magistrate is as helpless as the pickpocket in his dock. If you have a 
turn that way, you may murder your fellow-creatures in the Strand, 
with perfect impunity, and without any risk of detection. And the fog, 
like death, levels all distinctions. Though your coat is threadbare, your 
dearest friend won’t cut you. You may wear a green hat, and brass 
rings in your nose, without being mobbed. ‘ Divinest liberty’ has, of 
course, its perils. Should you miss your way in the park, you are a lost 
man. Rescue is hopeless. You will not meet a single living creature, 
except the bewildered crows, who brush your face with their wings as 
they sweep past, and the tame ducks by the water-side, jubilant amid the 
mist as the bird of Jove. And yet, in spite of all this, in spite of the 
elastic freedom and poetic mystery which it introduces into your cramped 
and colourless life, you say that you do not love the fog! ” 

Sir Galahad’s eloquence did not move me. Such an argument, 
indeed, to a man with a constitutional liability to bronchitis, was heart- 
less mockery or a bad jest. Heine was a Greek idolator, yet even 
Heine admits that when Olympus is misty, the gods “ catch the divinest 
catarrhs, and coughs that last them for ever;” and an Olympian mist docs 
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not try human or divine lungs like a London fog. So that I answered 
him somewhat curtly, and in words which had once before been employed 
to silence a speculative philosopher :— 
“ Prythee have done, 
And do not play in wench-like words with that 
Which is so serious.” 

Even while he spoke, however, my mind was “ made up.” Mahomet 
went to the mountain, and it is possible to quit the fog. Thick darkness 
broods upon the metropolis, but (it is a fact, though it sounds novel and 
paradoxical) there is a whole planet outside the metropolis. And for a 
weck past I had been irritated by observing in the weather report of the 
morning paper such sentences as these: “ N.E. Line. St. Mungo’s Head. 
Fine,” or Hard frost at St. Mungo. Wind §.S.W.;” and five miles to 
the north of St. Mungo stretches a noble beach of pebbly sand, pure 
as the driven snow, and brilliant as the fairy landscape in the new panto- 
mime. Moreover, I had been dreaming over Mrs. Blackburn’s Birds. 
Do you know her book? Well, if you do not, get Mudie to send it to you, 
or, better still, buy a copy for your children, and yourself,;—who, despite 
the fifty summers, and the silvered hairs, are yet, 1 know, a very child at 
heart. Scarcely ever before have our feathered relatives (for we are all 
somehow connected, of course—birds and beasts) found such an inter- 
preter. If the ingratitude of princes is not to become proverbial, the 
Queen of the Birds—the bright-eyed, purple-vested, golden eagle—ought 
forthwith to decorate her portrait-painter in ordinary. The Cross of 
Hareld of the Iceberg, or the Order of the Peacock’s-tail, or the Collar 
of the Hoopoe, or the Garter of the Bird of Paradise, would be a graceful 
feather in Mrs. Blackburn’s cap, and an appropriate and well-merited 
compliment. Such delightful birds, especially those of them who haunt 
the shore, and who are not very far advanced in life—herons, guillemots, 
sandpipers, and solan geese! The heron, with that mysterious, wakeful 
eye,—round, liquid, passionless,—the eye of a great poet, like Shakspeare, 
who is supremely impartial, and belongs to no faction in particular. And 
even Silvey’s charming carte-de-visite of little Effie is not more charming 
than the miniatures in this volume—the young of the bluetit, and the 
whinchat, and the willow warbler, and the sandpiper, and the black 
guillemot—unfledged little brats, with open mouths, and inquiring eyes, 
and hungry, comical-looking faces, and lined with the very softest and 
silkiest down,—such as Queen Mab stuffs her pillow-slips with. There are 
two groups especially which you will never tire of looking at,—a flock of 
gannets fishing for herrings in the blue sea off Ailsa Craig, and a company 
of herons on Lochiel. This last, indeed, is the gem of the cabinet. It is 
the early morning—there is a fold of mist along the barren shoulder 
of the mountain on the other shore of the lake, and round his feet a few 
stunted alder bushes—deep, still, shadows rest upon the motionless water, for 
no “ breeze of morning” has yet begun to move,—and then, in the fore- 
ground—the very gentus loci—the long-legged, long-necked heron. These 
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queer, grotesque, uncanny-looking rogues are met on an errand that can 
not bear the scrutiny of noon, and they will melt into thin air before the 
sun has scattered the mists on Ben Nevis. It was this picture, I believe, 
that settled me. I knew such another spot by heart,—a shelly, sea-beaten 
bight, where the winter heaven is impalpable and serene as Claude’s, and 
the sparkling ripple ceases to sparkle among 


“ The twinn’d stones 
Upon the number’d beach.” 


So I unpacked my guncase, bought five dozen of Eley’s death-dealing 
cartridges (green—No. 2), found a place in my portmanteau for Mr. St. 
John and Colonel Hawker, and took a return-ticket from Euston Square to 
St. Mungo,—there and back, 5/. 5s. 

I like reading in the first-class carriage of an express train. You are 
comfortably seated: your feet, during this frost at least, are kept pleas- 
antly warm by the hot water (a blessed invention); and then the rapid 
motion quickens the flow of ideas. The flying fields mix with your 
dreams. When you tire of your book, you gaze indolently upon the trees, 
and hills, and farm-houses, and rivers which you are passing (or which are 
passing you), and weave them into your study of imagination. I am 
certain that rapid travelling is a great aid to mental activity. It rouses, 
excites, quickens, and stimulates the soul. The rustic who stays at 
home stagnates into muddy obscurity; the rustic who takes the train to 
the metropolis expands into a hero or a statesman. If the earth went 
twice as fast as it does we should all be wits and poets. If we could only 
feel the wind sweeping our faces as it swept through space, and saw it 
hurrying past the planets, our intellectual faculties would be amazingly 
sharpened. The people in the tail of a comet must be sharp as 
needles. 

I had been thinking more than once about the fight we had over the 
body of Beatrice—Dante’s Beatrice—the last time you, and I, and Sir 
Galahad met. Galahad had declared, in his vague, chivalrous way, that 
Beatrice Portinari was one of the articles of his creed. All historical and 
critical calumnies against the fair Florentine he drove at with lance in 
rest. She was to him—the knight without fear and without reproach, 
“the meekest man and the gentlest that ever eat in hall among ladies ”—a 
soft-eyed angel who lived in a garden of vines and lilies in Vallambrosa, 
and who, when the first bloom of her rosy girlhood died, folded her hands 
in quietness upon her breast, and went meckly to heaven. To assert that 
she jilted the poet, and married another, and bore children to him, after the 
manner of women, was an insult to the imagination that could not lightly 
be forgiven. You maintained, on the contrary, like an inveterate pagan 
as you are, that the Beatrice of the Commedia was neither more nor less 
than the Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church. To which I replied (though 
I could not indeed altogether agree with Sir Galahad), that it showed a 
profound ignorance of human nature to suppose that Dante, who painted 
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the delicious portrait of the grave, girlish Beatrice in the Vita Nuova, could 
have even associated the name of Beatrice—a name so tenderly and affec- 
tionately dwelt upon—with a theological institution, however illustrious. 
It was because he experienced a fanciful solace in associating the poem of 
his life with the passion of his life, that her glorified spirit conducted him 
along his pilgrimage. And though “her bed be made in the heaven high, 
down at the foot of our good Lord’s knee,” and she is purified from all 
taint of mortal weariness, yet the devout and courageous instinct of the 
true believer assures him that this is the very Beatrice,—she, and none 
other,—whom Dante, in that far-off world below the stars, loved with a 
love passing the love of women. 

Well, here is the Vita Nuova translated into the mother-tongue of 
Shakspeare; and, as the train flashes through the Midland counties, we 
shall consider leisurely, after the manner of our nation, how far it sustains, 
or fails to sustain, the argument I had urged. But, first, let us render 
our thanks, in due form, to the two gentlemen whose admirable transla- 
tions, published the other day, will make Dante better known to the 
English reader than he has ever been hitherto,—Mr. Theodore Martin, 
and Mr. Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 

Both translations are excellent, yet I confess that I incline to award 
the palm to Mr. Rossetti. I think that he has kept more of the original 
metal than Mr. Martin has succeeded in doing. The Vita Nuova is a 
piece of medieval poetry and feeling. Now, the old forms of poetic 
construction are not preserved by sticking in at random a few words spelt 
and pronounced as Chaucer and Spenser spelt and pronounced them. 
Mr. Martin, however, is rather inclined to do this; and as the rest is 
essentially modern in sentiment and expression, the old words,—like 
Queen Elizabeth’s ruffles on a modern beauty,—look awkward, and out 
of place and keeping. In Mr. Rossetti’s, also, there is more literalness of 
thought as well as more literalness of language. Poetic language is always 
to some extent materialistic ; and the materialism of Dante’s language 
(being united with profound awe and passionate devotion) is more 
marked than any other poet’s. I havecnot the original beside me, but I 
do not mind betting a brace of half-crowns with you that Mr. Rossetti, 
when he sayz,— 

“ Counting this weary and most evil place 
Unworthy of a thing so full of grace,” 


is nearer the sense and the phraseology of Dante than is Mr. Martin, 
when he says,— 
“Deeming this life of care and sorrowing 
Unworthy of so fair and pure a thing.” 


It is only the critic who reads carefully, and weighs attentively what he 
reads, who will detect what is not a verbal difference merely ; but such 
an one will be disposed to say that the sustained and weighty music of 
Rossetti’s lines, his gravity and singleness of purpose, are more in unison 
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with Dante’s absorbed and reflective passion, than the dash, and idiomatic 
elegance, and voluble ease of Mr. Martin. He has followed out—here 
pen in hand, as hitherto pencil in hand—the intricacies of Dante’s 
language and Dante’s thoughts, with a quiet and persistent conscientious- 
ness,—a conscientiousness exactly like that of an old monk, working with 
gold and silver and blue and crimson dyes on the initial letters of the 
Septuagint. 

The Vita Nuova is a singular commentary on Dante’s mind. The 
picture of that grave and absorbed passion is one of the most curious ever 
painted. The passion is at white heat, ever so many degrees above the 
ordinary temperature of passion. When the thought of Beatrice comes 
into his mind he grows pale as death. ‘When love did battle with me 
in this wise,” he says, “I would rise up all colourless, if so I might see 
my lady.” He sees Beatrice, and Beatrice alone. He is quite heedless of 
the ordinary proprieties,—the opinion of the world is less than nothing 
to him. He can say with Imogen, “I am senseless of your wrath; a 
touch more rare subdues all pangs, all fears.” This simpleness, quaint 
as a mannerism, and yet relieved from all “ rusticity ” by the intense and 
concentrated fire which shines through it, appears most strikingly when 
he explains his poems, and lays bare their structure. Most artists take 
pains to conceal their machinery, but Dante is curiously solicitous to tell 
us all about his art. Men dying in delirium sometimes manifest this 
pathetic anxiety to explain. Ophelia’s commentary on her “ coronet 
flowers ” is one well-known example of it. ‘“ There’s rosemary, that’s for 
remembrance; pray you, love, remember; and there is pansies, that’s 
for thoughts. There’s a daisy; I would give you some violets; but they 
withered all when my father died.” In this idle forgetfulness and tender 
confusion there is real madness. Dante’s is not absolute unsoundness of 
mind ; there is only a profound strain, an unnatural tension; but, when 
so tried, the silver chord doessometimes crack. Yet his manner, though 
often nervously and restlessly eager, is strangely calm too. A strange 
calmness—like a dead man recalling the life from which he has parted, 
or the voice of one whom the strong surge of calamity has quite overborne, 
and in whom all hope is dead. Such calmness is excessively suspicious. 
Men who love and who are loved are excited, anxious, jealous; it is only 
the dead and the hopeless who can maintain this pitiful complacency. 
“There is the wound—a curious cut is it not? It goes straight through 
the veins of the heart, you see.” When a man can talk in this way about 
either his body or his soul, it must be pretty nearly over with him here. 
No medicine will ever quite heal him again in this world. In the next 
he may fure better, perhaps. Let us hope so. 

And the confession is as remarkable for the fearlessness and openness 
as for the simplicity of its detail. There isno reserve. The author has 
nothing to conceal. He tells us quite artlessly how on one occasion “ there 
came upon me a great desire to say something in rhyme ;” and how, on 
another, after a bitter fit of weeping, “I went suddenly asleep like a 
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beaten, sobbing child.” This frankness—this innocent garrulousness— 
does not startle us. Its egotism does not offend us, as it would have done 
had Dante been a selfish or a vain man. But we see that he manifests 
this perfect unreserve because he has forgotten himself. It is because he 
is wrapped in Beatrice that he can speak plainly about his own thoughts 
and feelings. Were he not preoccupied, he would shrink into his cell. 
But his eyes are constantly fixed upon that face “which bred in those 
who looked on it a soothing quiet beyond any speech,” and so he is forced 
to account to his friends for the effect it produces on him; as in the 
touching scene “ on that day which fulfilled the year since my lady had 
been made of the citizens of eternal life,” when sketching on a tablet the 
face of the angel Beatriee—“ this youngest of the angels ””—certain of his 
friends, unnoticed by him, entered the room where he sat drawing. “Also 
I learned afterwards that they had been there awhile before I perceived 
them. Perceiving whom, I arose for salutation, and said, ‘ Another was 
with me.’ ” 

With these elaborate explanations there is united in the Vita Nuova 
a curious and finical nicety for which the reader is hardly prepared. Are 
the two quite consistent—this exaggerated regard for the trifles of expres- 
sion, and that profound and vehement passion? He sits at table with the 
Master, and grieves, like Martha, about the folds of the napkin. The 
criticism is hardly fair. For even these slight observances are “ clothed 
upon” with love. They are indicative of the deep and rooted regard, 
which enlists them in its service, and to which they point. Dante may 
discuss the derivation of a word, or the appropriateness of a phrase; but 
never for one moment,—forgets 





whatever his occupation is, he never, 
Beatrice. 

Such is the character of the book itself; and then as to the question, 
Is the Beatrice of the Vita Nuova the Beatrice of the Commedia ?—it 
must, I think, be answered, that Beatrice Portinari is the Beatrice of the 
Commedia as well as of the Vita Nuova. 

The heroine of The New Life, in the first place, though perfectly 
human, is somewhat colourless and formless,—nearly as much so as the 
heroine (if I may use the word in such connection) of the Paradise. 
The Vita Nuova is not a love-poem, in the ordinary sense of the term,— 
after the fashion of Anacreon, or Catullus, or Thomas Moore. There is 
little of the traditional phraseology of amatory verse: no red lips, or blue 
eyes, or brown hair, or peach-like bloom. Dante seldom gets beyond the 
dulce loquentem, dulce ridentem of Horace’s Lalage. It is “ her most sweet 
speech, and her marvellous smile,” which hold him captive. We see 
little of her besides; a few hints, relating to qualities scarcely more 
sensuous, are all that we are favoured with. 

“My lady carries love within her eyes, 
All that she looks on is made pleasanter.” 
“She hath that paleness of the pearl, that’s fit 
In a fair woman.” 
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Yet the Vita Nuova is clearly not a passionate hymn to the soul only. 
Beatrice is a creature of flesh and blood. She is quite as visible to us as 
if “every lovely organ of her life” had been described at length, and in 
minute detail. This abstract, yet vivid, presentment is to be attributed, 
I think, to the intense strength of the passion. Dante has no leisure to 
dwell upon the mere accidents of the form. He takes it for granted that 
we know all about Beatrice’s face. Her image fills his heart: it is the 
frame in which the picture is set. And while we read, though he does 
not discourse about the colour in her eye, or the dimple in her chin, we 
come at length to feel that Beatrice is not far off, and that we shall know 
her when we meet. The conception in the mind of the writer, which 
obscurely colours and affects every word that he writes, is communicated 
to the mind of the reader by means of a creative sympathy, the produc- 
tion of which in another’s mind depends upon a faculty which belongs 
only to supreme genius acted upon by supreme passion. So, in like 
manner, of the absence of colour. ‘‘ Places which pale passion loves,” 
says the poet. The white lip, even when it does not quiver, denotes 
the intensest love and the deadliest hate,—the love and hate which drive 
the blood out of the cheek, and into the heart. The images which an 
imagination so excited gives birth to are never vulgarly florid; for that 
fervid fire consumes artificial and meretricious colours, and sometimes 
withers the natural. 

The passion in itself, too, is very different from the Anacreontic. 
There is always a great fear in Dante’s love. Beatrice’s place is among 
the angels: ‘“‘ My lady is desired in the high heaven.” Death stoops 
over the beloved. His kiss is upon her brow: his breath chills her 
cheek. The old Anacreontic-Horatian vein, indeed, did not exclude death. 
Death held the wine-cup in his hand: Death lurked among the roses. 
But it was an essentially Pagan death,—a death introduced only to 
communicate a keener zest and relish to life. Pluck the rose ere it fades: 
let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die. In Dante’s religious and 
tender awe, there is nothing of this. It seems to him unfit and incredible 
that this saint-like child should tarry long in “ this weary and most evil 
place;” and so, with nervous apprehension, he awaits the inevitable 
summons. He dreams that she is dead: he can never divest himself of 
the overwhelming conviction that he is to be left alone in the world— 
without her. In the earliest dream which he records, when he beheld a 
Lord, of an aspect terrible to the beholder, “yet who seemed within 
himself to wear,an air of exceeding joyfulness,” waken Beatrice from her 
sleep, and furce her to eat of the burning heart,—‘‘and she ate as one 
fearing,”—we are aware of this sensitive dread. ‘Then, having waited 
again a space, all his joy was turned into most bitter weeping: and, as he 
wept, he gathered the lady into his arms, and it seemed to me that he 
went with her up towards heaven; whereby such a great anguish came 
upon me, that my light slumber could not endure through it, but was 
suddenly broken.” Every incident, in a narrative where there is hardly 
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any incident, relates to death. Her girlish playmates are removed. “It 
- pleased the Master of the angels to call into his glory a damsel, young, 
and of a gentle presence, who had been very lovely in the city I speak 
of;” on which Dante, remembering that he had seen this damsel with 
Beatrice, composes that lovely sonnet, in which he says of Death,— 


* Out of this world thou hast driven courtesy 
And virtue, dearly prized in womanhood; 
And out of youth’s gay mood 
The lovely lightness is quite gone through thee.” 


Then her father dies. ‘Not many days after this (it being the will of 
the Most High God, who also from himself put not away Death), the 
father of wonderful Beatrice, going out of this life, passed certainly into 
glory.” His death is followed by that strange vision (in which the 
sorrowful and bewildering conviction,—“ Certainly it must sometime 
come to pass that the very gentle Beatrice will die,”—is so wonderfully 
given shape and expression to), when he beholds Beatrice in death, with 
a white veil across her face, and of so humble an aspect, that it was as 
though she had said, “I have attained to look on the beginning of peace,” 
and from which he wakens with her name upon his lips,— 


“But utter’d in a voice so sob-broken, 
So feeble with the agony of tears, 
That I alone might hear it in my heart.” 


And, lastly, comes the news that his lady herself is dead, when he stops 
abruptly in the middle of the sonnet he is writing, and breaks into the 
pathetic lamentation,—“ Quomodo sedet sola civitas plena populo; facta 
est quasi vidua domina gentium !” 

So that Beatrice’s death, though it causes keenest agony to the poet, 
though his pen falters, and his heart almost ceases to beat, does not come 
like an unlooked-for event. It is only the accomplishment of what he 
has long foreknown. It was fit that the Lord should take Beatrice into 
his heaven. 

“ Beatrice is gone up into high heaven, 
The kingdom where the angels are at peace.” 


There she has been long desired, and even there she spreads, as he well 
knows,— 
“A light of leve which makes the angels glad.” 


We can detect, I think, a change of phraseology in the Vita Nuova after 
her death. “This most excellent Beatrice” becomes “ sainted Beatrice,” 
and “holy Beatrice.” But death hardly alters the character of the rela- 
tion which subsists between them. It was peculiar and mystical here,— 
it has only ripened, now that she has removed farther off, into a more 
sacred and lofty affiance. There is no separation,—no hopeless vale, vale, 
in eternum vale /—no simple farewell, even. She lives as truly for him in 
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the heaven as she had done on the earth. He calls on her, and she 


comforts him,— 
“On Beatrice, I ask, ‘Canst thou be dead ?’ 
And, calling on her, I am comforted.” 


Her influence over him is as real now as it was before. His eyes still 
behold her: his heart still beats in unison with hers :— 


“A new perception born of grieving love 
Guideth it upward the untrodden ways.” 


And then he beholds a very wonderful vision, which determines him that 
he shall say nothing further of this most blessed one, until such time as 
he can discourse more worthily concerning her. “And to this end I 
labour all I can, as she well knoweth. Wherefore, if it be His pleasure, 
through whom is the life of all things, that my life continue with mea few 
years, it is my hope that I shall yet write concerning her what hath not 
before been written of any woman. After the which, may it seem good 
unto Him, who is the Master of Grace, that my spirit should go hence to 
behold the glory of its lady—to wit, of that blessed Beatrice, who now 
gazeth continually on his countenance, gui est per omnia secula benedictus. 
Laus Deo.” 

So we pass from the last page of the Vita Nuova to the first of the 
Paradiso, without interruption or any feeling of strangeness. In the last 
page of the one, Beatrice, an angel-visitant to the earth, is “habited in 
that crimson raiment she had worn when I first beheld her; also she 
appeared to me of the same tender age as then;” in the first page of the 
other, in the vesture of immortality, among the glories of Paradise, she 
greets her mortal guest. And yet we are expected to believe that the 
Beatrice of the Commedia is not that Beatrice, but another ! 

So the train flashed on,—past cities, and churches, and farm-houses, 
and quiet lanes, and then across the estuary of a mighty river hushed by 
the tide and the frost, and so on in the darkness to the Northern capital. 
At the last station but one, my old friend, the MacCloskie, entered the 
carriage with a huge bundle of papers, tied with red tape, under his arm. 
He was delighted to see me, but atra cura sat above his eyebrows. 

“This is a teind business,” he said, with a sigh, squinting at the 
bundle of papers (which he had placed as far from him as the circum- 
stances admitted), as Christian squinted at the bundle on his back, or 
Sinbad at the hairy old chap whose knees were knuckled into his ribs. 
“The minister of Cladachclough wants an augmentation of stipend, that 
is, an addition to his income. A very natural feeling you suppose; but 
unluckily, certain unprincipled heritors start up and exclaim, Bless the 
fellow, what does he mean? Where does he expect to go? We haven't 
got a halfpenny to give him. To which my client replies (he’s a pro- 
digiously learned old dog, and drinks like the fish in his own lochs), 

That though the infeudation of teinds to laymen was forbidden by 
Innocent III. under the heavy penalty of the want of Christian burial, and 
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the yet heavier one of eternal damnation, yet that by the Act 1567, cap. 10, 
commonly known as the Assumption of Thirds, the lords of erection, or 
titulars of the teinds, were required to surrender such a proportion as the 
Commissioners of Plat might determine; that the lands of Towie, not 
being held cum decimis inclusis, were liable pari passu ; that if the thirlage 
of the lands of Macorkindale imported an astriction of the tithes to the 
Laird of Drumwhalloch, that could only be because the servitude had 
been created prior to the Act of Charles, which was not the case, and 
was at least no business of the minister, nor of the titular, who might 
allocate any teinds that he chose, seeing that there was no locality, and 
that though the leases had expired, the tenants continued to hold on 
tacit relocation.’ By Jove, isn’t it awful? I have wakened every night 
for the past week in a cold perspiration, dreaming of the Purgatorio—a 
strait-jacket, and a shaved head. However, it will be over to-morrow. 
Will you come and hear us at it? Eleven, sharp.” And asI got into a 
cab at the station, I promised to attend. 

Having a spare hour next morning before the train started, I kept my 
engagement. The court was sitting, and I took my place on a side bench 
to watch the proceedings. ‘That’s the President, you know,” said my 
friend, coming to where I sat, “ looking as fresh as a lark,—he don’t seem 
a year older since you left us ; and that is the Vice on his right. The 
two cleverest men in England at this moment, I take it.” 

True enough, MacCloskie mio,—able men both. The President, serene, 
luminous, equitable, never swayed by passion, never bent by prejudice; 
an orderly and abstemious intellect, disinclined, though not unfitted, to 
deal with principles and abstract propositions, and clinging to fact with 
characteristic tenacity. _Orderly—for the manner in which he marshals 
the leading facts of a case, groups them into relation, and keeps them in 
subordination to the end to which he is cautiously working, is often quite 
admirable ; so that when the end does come, it’ seems to you, without 
further demonstration, that no other is possible, and that any argument 
would be superfluous : abstemious—never throwing away a word, or a 
scrap of logic, or a grain of sense; always equal to the argument, never 
below it, and (an infirmity almost as common with men of great powers) 
never above it; never expending force when it is not demanded, and never 
feeble, even when combating a truism, or extinguishing a bore. This 
abstemiousness is not timid carefulness or an artificial restraint; it is 
the natural fruit of a supreme sense of order. When he has arranged, 
analyzed, and sifted, with untiring patience, all the facts of the case, it is 
wonderful, in many instances, how little remains to be done. The “ logic 
of fact ” ig “‘ inexorable” when we can get at it; but it needs an intellect 
like the President's to disengage the fact from what is accidental or super- 
fluous,—to sweep away the rubbish, and make the true reading visible. 
This is a very fine and a very peculiar faculty. For an indolent and 
speculative mind dislikes facts, slurs them over, commonly mistakes their 
application and value, and then retreats from the chaos which it cannot 
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shape into order, on metaphysical subtleties or a general principle. 
The judge who retires majestically upon “the principles of eternal 
justice,” and leaves the Judicature Act to take care of itself, possesses, as 
arule, reasoning faculties that are either slothful, feeble, or helplessly 
inaccurate. 

The Vice-President was a great advocate: his speech in a cause celébre, 
of which all the world has heard, is one of the finest of modern times,— 
symmetrical in arrangement, and executed with a consummate knowledge 
of strategy and effect. When he was opposed to you, however good your 
cause might be, you felt that you were doomed. You became a criminal 
in your own estimation. No innocence could resist the weight of that 
immaculate indignation; it could as well resist the Ten Commandments. 
He was neither witty nor sarcastic; but the haughty scorn of his virtue, 
the intense bitterness of his integrity, crushed its victim to pieces. His 
presence was imposing, and he knew how to use it to perfection. He 
folded his black stuff-gown about him with the offended dignity of a 
Chatham. The contemptuous curl of his nether lip was deadly. His 
manner was singularly still and impassive, until the victim was fairly in 
his toils, when he came down upon him like a thunder-clap. Asa judge, 
he is powerful, intrepid ; a profound civilian, a great logician. If it be 
possible to rescue our jurisprudence from the meanness and empiricism of 
modern practice, the Vice-President is the man to do it. 

The MacCloskie made an impressive appeal. His client’s parish was 
extensive and important; Mr. Malthus’s arguments had had no effect 
upon the nursing mothers of the flock, and the population had increased 
outrageously ; the necessaries of life were not to be purchased for love or 
money ; the heritors were as rich as Croesus, and the minister as poor as 
Job. It was a cheerful picture, but his adversary disposed very sum- 
marily of the MacCloskie’s statistics. The parish was a large one, no 
doubt, but it consisted entirely of fresh-water lochs, and sand-banks 
covered by the sea at high water; snuff, tobacco, and whisky, on which 
life was exclusively maintained in the district, could be had for an old 
song ; nobody lived within ten miles of the church, except seals, otters, 
and rock-cod. What augmentation the minister succeeded in getting I 
did not stay to learn: the argument on Drumwhalloch’s thirlage was not 
concluded when I departed; it is possible that they are talking on at this 
very minute. 

The frosty twilight had closed in around us when we arrived at the 
St. Mungo Arms (the good old Saint’s were forcibly amputated by the 
Wendish heathen of the district, but mine host’s sign contains no occult 
antiquarian reference, I believe), after a sharp trot of an hour and a half, 
the nearest coach or railway station being eighteen miles distant. After 
the inclement stars, the gleam of red light from the open door of the little 
roadside inn looked snug and inviting, and MacTavish’s rubicund face 
added its glow to our welcome. The kettle, like St. Ursula at the stake, 
is “singing” on its knob; the warm tea is fragrant and aromatic ; Bess, 
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our attendant, is a neat-handed nothern Hebe, with a complexion like a 
Christmas rose; and the cloth upon the table, and the bed-linen in the 
next room, are white as snow, or the wild swan, who is trumpeting at 
this moment, across the bay out yonder. 

And now I had meant to sit down, and tell you a little about the 
birds, and the people, and the histories of this old-fashioned district; 
about the great Imber-loon, who never lands except during the week 
before Christmas, “ whence the fourth Sunday in Advent is called by 
the people Imber Sunday;” and his petulant and coquettish cousin, 
the red-throated bordiwing; and the outlandish ducks, driven in by 
stress of weather, who are whistling through the moonlight; and the 
adventurous fisher-boys—tried old friends—blue-eyed and fair-haired, 
like Njal or Balder ; and then, perhaps, a single sentence upon the Dark 
Ladye’s Well, where Muriel, long ago, wept those salt tears which still 
burn the hand on which they fell. But the pine log sparkles so bravely, 
and one grows lazy and luxurious as one grows old, and the blessed 
Latakia is seductive, and the easy chair was made for use, and not for 
ornament, and we have the last pages of our romance to finish ere we 
tumble in between the virgin sheets for the night—the last pages of the 
wondrous Villette. 

A wondrous book indeed,—these closing chapters especially being 
marvellously written. They glow with fervid eloquence,—they are touched 
with intense passion. Such rapture is seldom translated into words. The 
victor moves along to a solemn music,—the music to which doomed men 
die bravely,—and the lines flash with sunlight, and ring like a minster 
bell. It is Psyche, the soul, who speaks, and she raises our minds to the 
contemplation of a pain which is diviner than the most rapturous bliss. 
On a sudden the dull and weary life has grown radiant ; the intensest 
hope of the woman’s soul is satisfied ; the swell of a triumphant emotion, 
in which mingle the blessedness of release from pain and the blessedness 
of unhoped-for victory, carries her along. Thus supported, misery cannot 
hurt her; the great anguish which is in store does not whelm her in its 
waves; she is able, martyr-like, to exclaim, through her agony, “O 
Death, where is thy sting? O Grave, where is thy victory? Death is 
redeemed by his love. I have conquered, because I have loved.” 

Hark ! again that shrill trumpeting. The battered war-horse pricks 
his ears. I declare, as I stand beside the magic casement, opening, as in 
Keats's glorious hymn— 

“Opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas in faery lands forlorn—” 


and gaze across that Northern Sea, out of which came Thor, and Gunnar, 
and Regnar Hairybreeks, and the old Icelandic heroes,—gloomy and 
mystical, yet lustrously moonlighted,—I can discern the flock, just beyond 
the dark outline of the pier. The hooper, the great wild swan, who comes 
direct from Valhalla, who has supped with Odin and the gods! To your 
boats, O sons of the Danes !—we will go down, as in old days, and do 
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battle with the heathen. Eheu! Eheu! The spirit is willing, but the 
flesh is weak, and that smart twinge in the small of the back admonishes 
us in season that the thermometer is ten degrees below zero, and that we 
have passed the grand climacteric. "Tis sorry truth. I do not believe 
that the rarest duck in creation would now tempt me to wet my boots; 
and yet the time has been (our shaggy and lamented friend Jim—Jim 
was the prince of retrievers and water-dogs—having shortly before been 
laid with his fathers) when I have swum fifty yards, in the dead of winter, 
for a brace of common teal. ‘“ But,” as Ulysses said, with a brave 
sigh, “we are not now that strength which in old days moved heaven 
and earth.” Life has lost its colour. The world is dimmer than it 
used to be. “ Swallows have built in Cleopatra’s sails their nests.” 
And s0, instead of “catching our death” of rheumatism in a wild- 
goose chase in the moonlight, we will wrap ourselves in the snowy 
sheets, and dream of the birds of Paradise,—Juno's peacocks, haughty 
and pensive like their mistress, the violet-eyed, deep-bosomed doves of 
Aphrodite, or that most royal bird, who, on the snowiest crest of peaked 
Olympus,— 
“Prunes the immortal wing, and cloys his bexk 

As when the god is pleased.” 





* * * * * 





The Morning After.—My anticipations have been more than realized. 
The frost is sharp as a diamond; and, indeed, as I look abroad, the grass, 
and the alder branches, and the reeds upon the river bank, seem coated 
with diamonds,—the filigree work of the frost being as brilliant and 
sparkling as Lady Geraldine’s necklace. The round red face of the sun 
(round and red like mine host’s,) is half-way out of the sca: the sea 
itself is smooth as a mirror ; and one by one, the brown-sailed boats are 
quitting the pier-head for their famous fishing-ground to the ‘nor’ard.’ 
The accounts of sport are all that could be desired. The brick thickets 
along the slopes of the sea-lapped glens are alive with woodcock, who 
have been frozen out of the inland covers: at every spring on the hill-side, 
one is certain to flush hali-a-score of snipe; and flocks of scoters, and 
long-tailed ducks, and eiders, are fishing busily in the river mouth. 
Yes, believe me, there is a world beyond the fog, and it is a world, as 
I think, worth seeing. I have no patience with the people who shiver 
through the whole winter: and a scene like this ought surely to silence 
the grumblers. 













































The Struggles of Brown, Jones, and Hobinson, 
BY ONE OF THE FIRM. 
CHAPTER XXT. 


WASTEFUL AND ImPETUOUS SALE. 


THERE is no position in life in which a man receives so much distin- 
guished attention as when he is a bankrupt—a bankrupt, that is, of 
celebrity. It seems as though he had then realized the legitimate ends 
of trade, and was brought forth in order that those men might do him 
honour with whom he had been good enough to have dealings on a large 
scale. Robinson was at first cowed when he was called upon to see men 
who were now becoming aware that they would not receive more than 
2s. 9d. in the pound out of all the hundreds that were owed to them. 
But this feeling very soon wore off, and he found himself laughing 
and talking with Giles the stationer, and Burrows the printer, and 
Sloman the official assignee, as though a bankruptcy were an excellent 
joke; and as though he, as one of the bankrupts, had by far the best 
of it. These men were about to lose, or rather had lost, large sums 
of money; but, nevertheless, they took it all as a matter of course, and 
were perfectly good-humoured. No word of reproach fell from their 
lips, and when they asked George Robinson to give them the advantage 
of his recognized talents in drawing up the bills for the sale, they put it 
to him quite as a favour; and Sloman, the assignee, went so far as to 
suggest that he should be remunerated for his work. 

“ Tf I can only be of any service to you,” said Robinson, modestly. 

“Of the greatest service,” said Mr. Giles. ‘ A tremendous sacrifice, 
you know—enormous liabilities—unreserved sale—regardless of cost; and 
all that sort of thing.” 

“Lord bless you!” said Mr. Burrows. ‘Do you think he doesn’t 
understand how to do all that better than you can tell him? You'll draw 
out the headings of the posters; won’t you, Mr. Robinson ?” 

“And put the numbers and figures into the catalogue,” suggested 
Mr. Sloman. “The best way is to put ’em down at about cost price. 
We find we can generally do ’em at that, if we can only get the people to 
come sharp enough.” And then, as the evening had fallen upon them 
at their labours, they adjourned to the “ Four Swans” opposite, and 
Robinson was treated to his supper at the expense of his victims. 

On the next day the house was closed. This was done in order that 
the goods might be catalogued and prepared for the final sale. The shop 
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would then be again opened for a week, and after that there would be 
an end of Brown, Jones, and Robinson. In spite of the good-humour 
which was shown by those from whom ill-humour on such an occasion 
might have been expected, there was a melancholy about this which was 
inexpressible. It has been said that there is nothing so exciting in trade 
as a grand final sacrificial sale. But it is like the last act of a tragedy. 
It is very good while it lasts, but what is to come after it? Robinson, 
as he descended into the darkened shop, and walked about amidst the 
lumber that was being dragged forth from the shelves and drawers, felt 
that he was like Marius on the ruins of Carthage. Here had been the 
scene of his glory! And then he remembered with what ecstasy he had 
walked down the shop, when the crowd without were anxiously inquiring 
the fate of Johnson of Manchester. That had been a great triumph; but 
to what had such triumphs led him? 

The men and women had gone away to their breakfast, and he was 
standing there alone, leaning against one of the counters; he heard a 
slight noise behind him, and, turning round, saw Mr. Brown, who had 
crept down from his own room without assistance. It was the first time 
since his illness that he had left the flocr on which he lived, and it had 
been intended that he should never go into the shop again, ‘Oh, 
Mr. Brown, is this prudent?” said he, going up to him that he might 
give him the assistance of his arm. 

“‘T wished to see it all once more, George.” 

“There it is, then. There isn’t much to see.” 

“ But a deal to feel; isn’t there, George ?—a deal to feel! It did 
look very pretty that day we opened it,—very pretty. The colours seem 
to have got dirty now.” 

“ Bright colours will become dull and dirty, Mr. Brown. It’s the 
way of the world. The brighter they are in their brightness, the more 
dull will they look when the tinsel and gloss are gone.” 

“But we should have painted it again this spring, if we'd stopped 
here.” 

“‘ There are things, Mr. Brown, which one cannot paint again.” 

“Tron and wood you can, or anything of the like of that.” 

“Yes, Mr. Brown; you may repaint iron and wood; but who can 
restore the faded colours to broken hopes and a bankrupt ambition? 
You see these arches here which with so light a span bear the burden of 
the house above them: so was the span of my heart on that opening day. 
No weight of labour then seemed to be too much forme. The arches 
remain and will remain; but as for the human heart e 

“Don’t, George,—don’t. It will kill me if I sce you down in the 
mouth.” 

“These will be repainted,” continued Robinson, “and other breasts 
will glow beneath them with hopes as high as those we felt when you and 
the others stood here to welcome the public. But what artist can ever 
repaint our aspirations? The soiled columns of these windows will be 
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regilded, and all here will be bright and young again; but for man, when 
he loses his glory, there is no regilding. Come, Mr. Brown, we will go 
upstairs. They will be here soon, and this is no place now for you.” 
Then he took him by the hand and led him tenderly upstairs. 

There is something inexpressibly melancholy in the idea of bank- 
ruptcy in trade;—unless, indeed, when it may have been produced by 
absolute fraud, and in such a form as to allow of the bankrupts going 
forth with their pockets full. But in an ordinary way, I know nothing 
more sad then the fate of men who have embarked all in a trade venture 
and have failed. It may be, and probably is, the fact, that in almost all 
such cases the failure is the fault of the bankrupts; but the fault is so 
generally hidden from their own eyes, that they cannot see the justice of 
their punishment; and is often so occult in its causes that that justice 
cannot be discerned by any without deep scrutiny. They who have 
struggled and lost all feel only that they have worked hard, and worked 
in vain; that they have thrown away their money and their energy; and 
that there is an end, now and for ever, to those sweet hopes of indepen- 
dence with which they embarked their small boats upon the wide ocean 
of commerce. The fate of such men is very sad. Of course we hear of 
bankrupts who come forth again with renewed glories, and who shine all 
the brighter in consequence of their temporary obscurity. These are 
the men who can manage to have themselves repainted and regilded ; 
but their number is not great. One hears of such because they are in 
their way memorable, and one does not hear of the poor wretches who 
sink down out of the world—back behind counters, and to menial work 
in warehouses. Of ordinary bankrupts one hears nothing. They are 
generally men who, having saved a little with long patience, embark it all 
and lose it with rapid impotence. They come forward once in their lives 
with their little ventures, and then retire never more to be seen or noticed. 
Of all the shops that are opened year after year in London, not above a 
half remain in existence for a period of twelve months ; and not a half ever 
afford a livelihood to those who open them. Is not that a matter which 
ought to fill one with melancholy? On the establishment of every new 
shop there are the same high hopes,—those very hopes with which Brown, 
Jones, and Robinson commenced their career. It is not that all expect 
to shine forth upon the world as merchant princes, but all do expect to 
live upon the fruit of their labour and to put by that which will make 
their old age respectable. Alas! alas! Of those who thus hope how 
much the larger proportion are doomed to disappointment. The little 
lots of goods that are bought and brought together with so much pride 
turn themselves into dust and rubbish. The gloss and gilding wears 
away, as they wear away also from the heart of the adventurer, and then 
the small aspirant sinks back into the mass of nothings from whom he 
had thought to rise. When one thinks of it, it is very sad; but the 
sadness is not confined to commerce. It is the same at the bar, with the 
army, and in the Church. We see only the few who rise above the 
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waves, and know nothing of the many who are drowned beneath the 
waters. 

Perhaps something of all this was in the heart of our friend Robinson 
as he placed himself at his desk in his little room. Now, for this next 
day or two he would still be somebody in the career of Magenta House. 
His services were wanted; and therefore, though he was ruined, men 
smiled on him. But how would it be with him when that sale should be 
over, and when he would be called upon to leave the premises and walk 
forth into the street? He was aware now, though he had never so 
thought of himself before, that in the short days of his prosperity he had 
taken much upon himself, as the member of a prosperous firm. It had 
never then occurred to him that he had given himself airs because he was 
Robinson, of the house in Bishopsgate Street; but now he bethought 
himself that he had perhaps done so. How would men treat him when 
he should no longer be the same Robinson? How had he condescended 
to Poppins ! how had he domineered at the “ Goose and Gridiron!” how 
had he patronized those who served him in the shop! Men remember 
these things of themselves quite as quickly as others remember them. 
Robinson thought of all this now, and almost wished that those visits to 
Blackfriars Bridge had not been in vain. 

But nevertheless it behoved him to work. He had promised that he 
would use his own peculiar skill for the benefit of the creditors, and 
therefore, shaking himself as it were out of his despondency, he buckled 


himself to his desk. “It is a grand opportunity,” he said, as he thought 
of the task before him, ‘ but my work will be no longer for myself and 
partners. 


* The lofty rhyme I still must make, 
Though other hands shall touch the money. 
So do the bees for others’ sake 
Fill their waxen combs with honey.” 


Then, when he had thus solaced himself with verse, he sat down to his 
work. 

There was a mine of wealth before him from which to choose. A 
tradesman in preparing the ordinary advertisements of his business is 
obliged to remember the morrow. He must not risk everything on one 
cast of the die. He must be in some degree modest and circumspect, lest 
he shut himself out from all possibility of rising to a higher note on any 
future opportunity. But in preparing for a final sacrifice the artist may 
give the reins to his imagination, and plunge at once into all the luxuries 
of the superlative. But to this pleasure there was one drawback. The 
thing had been done so often that superlatives had lost their value, and it 
had come to pass that the strongest language sounded impotently in the 
palled ears of the public. What idea can, in its own nature, be more 
harrowing to the soul than that of a TREMENDOUS SACRIFICE? 
but what effect would arise now-a-days from advertising a sale under such 
aheading? Every little milliner about Tottenham. Court Road has her 
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“‘ Tremendous Sacrifice!” when she desires to rid her shelves of ends of 
ribbons and bits of soiled flowers. No; some other language than this 
must be devised. A phraseology not only startling but new must be 
invented in preparing the final sale of the house of Brown, Jones, and 


Robinson. 

He threw himself back in his chair, and sat for awhile silent, with his 
finger fixed upon his brow. The first words were everything, and what 
should be the first words? At last, in a moment, they came to him, and 
he wrote as follows :— 


“RUIN! RUIN!!! RUIN!!! 
“ WASTEFUL AND IMPETUOUS SALE ! 


“ At Magenta House, 81, Bishopsgate Street, on March the 5th, and 
“three following days, the Stock in Trade of the bankrupts, Brown, Jones, 
“and Robinson, valued at 209,657/. 15s. 3d., will be thrown broadcast 
“before the public at the frightful reduction of 75 per Cent. on the cost 
“ price. 

“To acquire the impetus and force necessary for the realization of so 
“ vast a property, all goods are quoted for TRUE, HONEST, BONA-FIDE 
“ SALE at One-Quarter the Cost Price. 

“This is a Solemn Fact, and one which well merits the earnest attention 
“ of every mother of a family in England. The goods are of the first class. 
“‘ And as no attempt in trade has ever hitherto been made of equal magni- 
“tude to that of the bankrupts, it may with absolute truth be said that 
“no such opportunity as this has ever yet been afforded to the public of 
“ supplying themselves with the richest articles of luxury at prices which 
“are all but nominal. How will any lady hereafter forgive herself, who 
“ shall fail to profit by such an opportunity as this?” 

Such was the heading of his bills, and he read and re-read the words, 
not without a glow of pleasure. One can be in love with ruin so long as 
the excitement lasts. “A Solemn Fact!” he repeated to himself; “ or 
shall I say a Glorious Fact? Glorious would do well for the public view 
of the matter; but as it touches the firm, Solemn, perhaps, is more 
appropriate. Mother of a Family! Shall I say, also, of every Father? 
I should like to include all; but then the fathers never come, and it 
would sound loaded.” Again he looked at the bill, again read it, and 
then proceeded to describe with great accuracy, on a fly-leaf, the 
dimensions of the paper to be used, the size of the different types, and 
the adaptation of various colours, “ That will do,” said he; “I think 
that will do.” 

But this which he had now done, though, perhaps, the most important 
part of his task, was by no means the most laborious. He had before 
him various catalogues of the goods, and it remained for him to affix the 
prices, to describe the qualities, and to put down the amount of each 
on hand. This was no light task, and he worked hard at it into the 
middle of the night. But long before that time came he had thrust away 
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-from him the inefficient lists with which he had been supplied, and trusted 
himself wholly to his imagination. So may be seen the inspired school- 
master who has beneath his hands the wretched verses of a dull pupil. 
For awhile he attempts to reduce to reason and prosody the futile efforts 
of the scholar, but anon he lays aside in disgust the distasteful task, 
and turning his eyes upwards to the Muse who has ever been faithful, 
he dashes off a few genial lines of warm poetry. The happy juvenile, 
with wondering pen, copies the work, and the parent’s heart rejoices over 
the prize which his child has won. So was it now with Robinson, What 
could he do with a poor gross of hose, numbered 7 to 10? or what with 
a score or two of middling kids? There were five dozen and nine left 
of the Katakairions. Was he to put down such numbers as those in his 
sacrificial catalogue? For awhile he kept these entries before him asa 
guide—as a guide which in some sort he might follow at a wide distance. 
But he found that it was impossible for him to be so guided, even at any 
distance, and at last he thrust the poor figures from him altogether and 
trampled them under his feet. ‘Tablecloths, seven dozen and a half, 
different sizes.” That was the last item he read, and as he pushed it 
away, the following were the words which his fertile pen produced :— 

The renowned Flemish Treble Table Damasks, of argentine brightness and snow- 
like purity, with designs of absolute grandeur and artistic perfection of outline. To 
dine eight persons, worth ll. 8s. 6d., for 7s. 3d.; to dine twelve, worth 1l. 18s. 6d., 
for 10s. 11}d.; to dine sixteen, worth 3/. 19s. 6d., for 19s. 94d. ; and so on, at the 
same rate, to any size which the epicurean habits of this convivial age can possibly 
require.” 

Space will not permit us here to give the bill entire, but after this 
fashion was it framed. And then the final note was as follows :— 

“N.B.—Many tons weight of First-Class Table Damasks and Sheetings, soiled 
but not otherwise impaired; also of Ribbons, Gloves, Hose, Shirts, Crinolines, 
Paletots, Mantles, Shawls, Prints, Towels, Blankets, Quilts, and Flouncings, will 
be sold on the first two days at BUYERS’ OWN PRICES.” 

“ There,” said he, as he closed down his ink-bottle at three o’clock in 
the morning, “that, I suppose, is my last day’s work in the house of 
Brown, Jones, and Robinson. I have worked, not for myself, but others, 
and I have worked honestly.” Then he went home, and slept as though 
he had no trouble on his mind. 

On the following morrfing he again was there, and Messrs. Giles, 
Burrows, and Sloman attended with him. Mr. Brown, also, and 
Mr. Jones were present. On this occasion the meeting was held in 
Mr. Brown’s sitting-room, and they were all assembled in order that 
Robinson might read over tlie sale list as he had prepared it. Poor 
Mr. Brown sat in a corner of his old sofa, very silent. Now and again, 
as some long number or specially magniloquent phrase would strike his 
ear, he expressed his surprise by a sort of gasp; but throughout the 
whole morning he did not speak a word as to the business on hand. Jones 
for the first few minutes attempted to criticize; but the authority of 
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Mr. Sloman and the burly aspect of Mr. Giles the paper-dealer, were 
soon too much for his courage, and he also collapsed into silence. 
But the three gentlemen who were most concerned did not show all that 
silent acquiescence which George Robinson's painful exertions on their 
behalf so richly deserved. 

“‘ Tmpetuous!” said Mr. Sloman. “ What does ‘impetuous’ mean? 
I never heard tell before of an impetuous sacrifice, Tremendous is the 
proper word, Mr. Robinson.” 

“Tremendous is not my word,” answered Robinson; “ and as to the 
meaning of impetuous——” 

“Tt sounds well, I think,” said Mr. Burrows; and then they went on. 

“‘ Broadcast—broadcast !”” said Mr. Giles. ‘ That means sowing, 
don’t it?” 

“ Exactly,” said Robinson. ‘ Have not I sown, and are not you 
to reap? If you will allow me I will go on.” He did go on, and by 
degrees got through the whole heading; but there was hardly a word 
which was not contested. It is all very well for a man to write, when 
he himself is the sole judge of what shall be written; but it is a terrible 
thing to have to draw up any document for the approval of others. 
One’s choicest words are torn away, one’s figures of speech are maltreated, 
one’s stops are misunderstood, and one’s very syntax is put to confusion ; 
and then, at last, whole paragraphs are cashiered as unnecessary. First 
comes the torture and then the execution. ‘Come, Wilkins, you have 
the pen of a ready writer: prepare for us this document.” In such 
words is the victim addressed by his colleagues. Unhappy Wilkins! he 
little dreams of the misery before him, as he proudly applies himself to 
his work. 

But it is beautiful to hear and see, when two scribes have been 
appointed, how at first they praise each other’s words, as did Trissotin 
and Vadius; how gradually each objects to this comma or to that 
epithet ; how from moment to moment their courage will arise,—till at 
last every word that the other has written is foul nonsense and flat 
blasphemy ;—till Vadius at last will defy his friend in prose and verse, 
in Greek and Latin. 

Robinson on this occasion had no rival, but not the less were his 
torments very great. ‘ Argentine brightness!” said Mr. Giles. ‘ What's 
‘argentine?’ I don’t like ‘argentine.’ You'd better put that out, Mr. 
Robinson.” 

“It’s the most effective word in the whole notice,” said Robinson, and 
then he passed on. 

“Tons weight of towelling!” said Mr. Sloman. “ That’s coming it 
a little too strong, Mr. Robinson.” 

This was the end of the catalogue. Gentlemen,” said Robinson, 
rising from his chair, “ what little I have been able to do for you in this 
matter I have done willingly. There is the notice of your sale, drawn 
out in such language as seems suitable to me. If it answers your 
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purpose, I pray that you will use it. If you can frame one that will do 
so better, I beg that no regard for my feelings may stand in your way. 
My only request to you is this,—that if my words be used, they may not 
be changed or garbled.” Then, bowing to them all, he left the room. 

They knew the genius of the man, and the notice afterwards appeared 
exactly in the form in which Robinson had framed it. 


CHAPTER XXIIL 


FAREWELL. 


For the four appointed days the sale was continued, and it was wondrous 
to see with what animation the things went off. It seemed as though 
ladies were desirous of having a souvenir from Magenta House, and that 
goods could be sold at a higher price under the name of a sacrifice than 
they would fetch in the ordinary way of trade. “If only we could have 
done as well,” Robinson said to his partner Jones, wishing that, if possible, 
there might be good-humour between them in these last days. 

“ We did do quite as well, and better,” said Jones, “ only the money was 
thrown away in them horrid advertisements.” After that, George Robinson 
made no further effort to maintain friendly relations with Mr. Jones. 

“George,” said Mr. Brown, “I hope they'll allow me something. 
They ought; oughtn’t they? There wouldn’t have been nothing, only 
for my four thousand pounds.” Robinson did not take the trouble to 
explain to him that had he kept his four thousand pounds out of the way, 
the creditors would not now have any lost money to lament. Robinson 
was careful to raise no hopes by his answer; but, nevertheless, he resolved 
that when the sale was over, he would do his best. 

On the fifth day, when the shop had been well nigh cleared of all the 
goods, the premises themselves were sold. Brown, Jones, and Robinson 
had taken them on a term of years, and the lease with all the improve- 
ments was put up to auction. When we say that the price which the 
property fetched exceeded the whole sum spent for external and internal 
decorations, including the Magenta paint and the plate-glass, we feel 
that the highest possible testimony is given to the taste and talent displayed 
by the firm. 

It was immediately after this that application was made to the creditors 
on behalf of Mr. Brown. 

“ He brought four thousand pounds into the business,” said Robinson, 
“and now he hasn’t a penny of his own.” 

“ And we have none of us got a penny,” whined out Mr. Jones, who 
was standing by. 

“Mr. Jones and I are young, and can earn our bread,” said Robinson; 
“but that old man must go into the workhouse, if you do not feel it 
possible to do something for him.” . 
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“ And so must my poor babies,” said Jones. “ As to work, I ain’t fit 
for it.” * 

But he was soon interrupted, and made to understand that he might 
think himself lucky if he were not made to disgorge that which he 
already possessed. As to Mr. Brown, the creditors with much generosity 
agreed that an annuity of 20s. a week should be purchased for him 
out of the proceeds of the sale. “I ain’t long for this world, George,” 
he said, when he was told; ‘and they ought to get it cheap. Put ’em 
up to that, George; do now.” Twenty shillings a week was not much for 
all his wants; but, nevertheless, he might be more comfortable with that 
than he had been for many a year, if only his daughter would be kind to 
him. Alas, alas! was it within the nature of things that his daughters 
should be kind ? 

It was on this occasion, when the charitable intention of the creditors 
was communicated to Mr. Brown by Robinson, that that conversation took 
place to which allusion has been made in the opening chapter of these 
memoirs. Of course, it was necessary that each member of the firm 
should provide in some way for his future necessities. Mr. Jones had 
signified his intention of opening a small hairdresser’s shop in Gray’s Inn 
Lane. “I was brought up to it once,” he said, “and it don’t require 
much ready money.” Both Mr. Brown and Robinson knew that he was 
in possession of money, but it was not now worth their while to say more 
about this. The fox had made good his prey, and who could say where 
it was hidden. 

“ And what will you do, George ?” asked Mr. Brown. 

Then it was that Robinson communicated to them the fact that appli- 
cation had been made to him by the editor of this Magazine for a written 
account of the doings of the firm. “I think it may be of advantage to 
commerce in general,” the Editor had said with his customary dignity of 
expression and propriety of demeanour. ‘I quite agree with you,” 
Robinson had replied, “if only the commercial world of Great Britain 
ean be induced to read the lesson.” The Editor seemed to think that the 
commercial world of Great Britain did read the CornnILL MaGazine, and 
an arrangement was quickly made between them. Those who have 
perused the chapter in question will remember how Robinson yielded 
when the senior partner pleaded that as they had been partners so long, 
they should still be partners to the end ; and how he had yielded. again 
when it was suggested to him that he should receive some assistance in 
the literary portion of the work. That assistance has been given, and 
George Robinson hopes that it may have been of advantage. 

“T suppose we shall see each other sometimes, George,” Maryanne 
said to him, when she came down to his little room to bid him farewell. 

‘“‘T hope we shall, Maryanne.” 

“T don’t suppose we shall ever dance together again at the Hall of 
Harmony.” 


“No, Maryanne, never. That phase of life is for me over. Neither 
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with you nor with any other fair girl shall I again wanton away the 
flying hours. Life is too precious for that; and the work which falls 
upon a man’s shoulders is too exacting. The Hall of Harmony is for 
children, Maryanne ;—for grown children, perhaps, but still for children.” 

“ You used to like it, George.” 

“T did; and could again. So could I again stop with longing mouth 
at the window of that pastrycook, whose tarts in early life attracted all 
my desires. I could again be a boy in everything, did I not recognize 
the stern necessity which calls me to be a man. I could dance with you 
still, whirling swiftly round the room to the sweet sound of the music, 
stretching the hours of delight out to the very dawn, were it not for 
Adam’s doom. In the sweat of my brow must I eat my bread. There 
is a time for all things, Maryanne ; but with me the time for such pastimes 
as those is gone.” 

“ You'll keep company with some other young woman before long, 
George, and then you'll be less gloomy.” 

“Never! That phase of life is also over. Why should I? To what 
purpose?” 

“To be married, of course.” . 

“ Yes; and become a woman’s slave, like poor Poppins; or else have 
my heart torn again with racking jealousy, as it was with you. No, 
Maryanne! Let those plodding creatures link themselves with women 
whose bodies require comforting but whose minds never soar. The world 
must be populated, and therefore let the Briskets marry.” 

‘“‘T suppose you've heard of him, George?” 

“ Not a word.” 

“La, now! I declare you've no curiosity to inquire about any one. 
If I was dead and buried to-morrow, I believe you’d never ask a word 
about me.” 

“‘T would go to your grave, Maryanne, and sit there in silence.” 

“Would you, now? I hope you won't, all the same. But about 
Brisket. You remember when that row was, and you were so nigh 
choking him?” 

“Do Iremember? Ay, Maryanne; when shall I forget it? It was 
the last hour of my madness.” 

“T never admired you so much as I did then, George. But never 
mind. That's all done and over now— isn’t it?” 

“ All’ done and over,” said Robinson, mournfully repeating her 
words. 

“‘Of course it is. But about Brisket. Immediately after that, the 
very next day, he w<at out to Gogham,—where he was always going, you 
know, with that cart of his, to buy sheep. Sheep, indeed !” 

“ And wasn’t it for sheep?” 

“No, George. Brisket was the sheep, and there was there a little 
she-wolf that has got him at last into her claws. Brisket is married, 


George.” 
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“ What! another Poppins? Ha! hal! ha! We shall not want for 
children.” 

“ He has seen his way at last. She was a drover’s daughter; and now 
he’s married her and brought her home.” 

“ A drover’s daughter !” 

“ Well, he says a grazier’s; but it’s all the same. He never would 
have done for me, George; never. And I'll tell you more’; I don’t think 
I ever saw the man as would. I should have taken either of you,—I was 
so knocked about among ’em. But I should have made you miserable, 
whichever it was. It’s a consolation to me when I think of that.” 

And it was a consolation also to him. He had loved her,—had loved 
her very dearly. He had been almost mad for love of her. But yet he 
had always known, that had he won her she would have made him 
miserable. There was consolation in that when he thought of his loss. 
Then, at last, he wished her good-by. “And now farewell, Maryanne. 
Be gentle with that old man.” 

“ George,” she said, “as long as he wants me, I'll stick to him. He’s 
never been a good father to me; but if he wants me, I'll stick to him. 
As to being gentle, it’s not in me. I wasn’t brought up gentle, and you 
can’t teach an old dog new tricks.” Those were the last words she spoke 
to him, and they had, at any rate, the merit of truth. 

And then, before he walked out for the last time from the portals of 
Magenta House, he bade adieu to his old partner Mr. Brown. “ God 
bless you, George!” said the old man; ‘ God bless you!” 

“Mr. Brown,” said he, “I cannot part from you without acknow- 
ledging that the loss of all your money sits very heavy on my heart.” 

“ Never think of it, George.” 

‘“¢ But I shall think of it. You were an old man, Mr. Brown, and the 
money was enough for you; or, if you did go into trade again, the old 
way would have suited you best.” 

“ Well, George, now you mention it, I think it would.” 

“Tt was the same mistake, Mr. Brown, that we have so often heard 
of,—putting old wine into a new bottle. The bottle is broken and the 
wine is spilt. For myself, I've learned a lesson, and I am a wiser man; 
but I'm sorry for you, Mr. Brown.” 

“T shall never say a word to blame you, George.” 

“As to my principles,—that system of commerce which I have 
advocated,—as to that, I am still without a doubt. I am certain of the 
correctness of my views. Look at Barlywig and his colossal fortune, and 
40,000/. a year spent in advertising.” 

“ But then you should have your 40,000/. a year.” 

“By no means! But the subject is a long one, Mr. Brown, and 
cannot now be discussed with advantage. This, however, I do feel,—that 
I should not have embarked your little all in such an enterprise. It was 
enough for you; but to me, with my views, it was nothing,—less than 
nothing. I will begin again with unimpeded wings, and you shall hear of 
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my success. But for your sake, Mr. Brown, I regret what is past.” Then 
he pressed the old man’s hand and went forth from Magenta House. From 
that day to this present one he has never again entered the door. 

“ And so Brisket is married. Brisket is right. Brisket is a happy 
man,” he said to himself, as he walked slowly down the passage by 
St. Botolph’s Church. ‘Brisket is certainly right; I will go and see 
Brisket.” So he did; and continuing his way along the back of the Bank 
and the narrow street which used tobe called Lad Lane,—lI wish they 
would not alter the names of the streets; was it not enough that the “Swan 
with Two Necks” should be pulled down, foreshadowing, perhaps, in its 
ruin the fate of another bird with two necks, from which this one took 
its emblematic character ?—and so making his way out into Aldersgat2 
Street. He had never before visited the Lares of Brisket, for Brisket had 
been his enemy. But Brisket was his enemy no longer, and he walked 
into the shop with a light foot and a pleasant smile. There, standing at 
some little distance behind the block, looking with large, wondering eyes 
at the carcases of the sheep which hung around her, stood a wee little 
woman, very pretty, with red cheeks, and red lips, and short, thick, 
clustering curls. This was the daughter of the grazier from Gogham. 
“ The shopman will be back in a minute,” said she. “I ought to be able 
to do it myself, but I’m rather astray about the things yet awhile.” Then 
George Robinson told her who he was. 

She knew his name well, and gave him her little plump hand in token 
of greeting. “Laws a mercy! are you George Robinson? I’ve heard 
such a deal about you. He’s inside, just tidying himself a bit for dinner. 
Who do you think there is here, Bill?” and she opened the door leading 
to the back premises. ‘ Here’s George Robinson, that you're always so 
full of.” Then he followed her out into a little yard, where he found 
Brisket in the neighbourhood of a pump, smelling strongly of yellow 
soap, with his sleeves tucked up, and hard at work with a rough towel. 

“ Robinson, my boy,” cried he, “I’m glad to see you; and so is Mrs. B. 
Ain’t you, Em’ly?” Whereupon Emly said that she was delighted to 
see Mr. Robinson. ‘And you're just in time for as tidy a bit of roast 
veal as you won't see again in a hurry,—fed down at Gogham by Em'ly’s 
mother. I killed it myself, with my own hands, Didn’t I, Em’ly?” 

Robinson stopped and partook of the viands which were so strongly 
recommended to him; and then, after dinner, he and Brisket and the 
bride became very intimate and confidential over a glass of hot brandy- 
and-water. 

“TI don’t do this kind of thing, only when I’ve got a friend,” said 
Brisket, tapping the tumbler with his spoon. “ But I really am glad to 
see you. I’ve took a fancy to you now, ever since you went so nigh 
throttling me. By Jove! though, I began to think it was all up with 
me,—only for Sarah Jane.” 

“But he didn’t!” said Emily, looking first at her great husband and 
then at Robinson’s slender proportions. 
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“Didn’t he though? But he just did. And what do you think, 
Em'ly? He wanted me once to sit with him on a barrel of gunpowder.” 

“A barrel of gunpowder!” 

“ And smoke our pipes there,—quite comfortable. And then he 
wanted me to go and fling ourselves into the river. That was uncommon 
civil, wasn’t it? And then he well nigh choked me.” 

“It was all about that young woman,” said Emily, with a toss of her 
head. “And from all I can hear tell, she wasn’t worth fighting for. As 
for you, Bill, I wonder at you; so I do.” 

“T thought I saw my way,” said Brisket. 

“It’s well for you that you’ve got somebody near you that will see 
*retter now. And as for you, Mr. Robinson; I hope you won't be long in 
the dumps, neither.” Whereupon he explained to her that he was by no 
means in the dumps. He had failed in trade, no doubt, but he was now 
engaged upon a literary work, as to which considerable expectation had 
been raised, and he fully hoped to provide for his humble wants in this 
way till he should be able to settle himself again to some new commercial 
enterprise. 

“It isn’t that as she means,” said Brisket. “ She means about taking 
a wife. That's all the women ever thinks of.” 

“« What I was saying is, that as you and Bill were both after her, and 
as you are both broke with her, and seeing that Bill’s provided himself 
liken" 

‘¢ And a charming provision he has made,” said Robinson. 

“I did see my way,” said Brisket, with much self-content. 

“So you ought to look elsewhere as well as he,” continued Emily. 
“ According to all accounts, you've neither of you lost so very much in 
not getting Maryanne Brown.” 

‘“‘ Maryanne Brown is a handsome young woman,” said Robinson. 

“ Why, she’s as red as red,” said Mrs. Brisket; “ quite carroty, they 
tell me. And as for handsome, Mr. Robinson ;—handsome is as handsome 
does; that’s what I say. If I had two sweethearts going about talking 
of gunpowder, and throwing themselves into rivers along of me, ’'d— 
T'd—I'd never forgive myself. So, Mr. Robinson, I hope you'll suit 
yourself soon. Bill, don’t: you take any more of that brandy. Don’t 
now, when I tell you not.” 

Then Robinson rose and took his leave, promising to make future 
visits to Aldersgate Street. And as Brisket squeezed his hand at parting, 
all the circumstances of that marriage were explained in a very few 
words. “She had three hundred, down, you know ;—really down. So I 
said done and done, when I found the money wasn’t there with Maryanne; 
and I think that I’ve seen my way.” 

Robinson congratulated him, and assured him that he thought he had 
seen it very clearly. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
GEORGE ROBINSON’s DREAM. 


Grorce Rosson, though his present wants were provided for by his pen, 
was by no means disposed to sink into a literary hack. It was by com- 
merce that he desired to shine. It was to trade—trade, in the highest 
sense of the word—that his ambition led him. Down at the Crystal 
Palace he had stood by the hour together before the statue of the great 
Cheetham—ominous name !—of him who three centuries ago had made 
money by dealing in Manchester goods. Why should not he also have 
his statue? But then how was he to begin? He had begun, and failed. 
With hopeful words he had declared to Mr. Brown that not on that 
account was he daunted; but still there was before him the burden of 
another commencement. Many of us know what it is to have high hopes, 
and yet to feel from time to time a terrible despondency when the labours 
come by which those hopes should be realized. Robinson had complained 
that he was impeded in his flight by Brown and Jones. Those impedi- 
ments had dropped from him now; and yet he knew not how to proceed 
upon his course. 

He walked forth one evening, after his daily task, pondering these 
things as he went. He made his solitary way along the Kingsland Road, 
through Tottenham, and on to Edmonton, thinking deeply of his future 
eareer. What had John Gilpin done that had made him a citizen of 
renown? Had he advertised? Or had he contented himself simply with 
standing behind his counter till customers should come to him? In John 
Gilpin’s time the science of advertisement was not born ;—or, if born, was 
in its earliest infancy. And yet he had achieved renown. And Cheetham 
—but probably Cheetham had commenced with a capital. 

Thus he walked on till he found himself among the fields—those first 
fields which greet the eyes of a Londoner, in which wheat is not grown, 
but cabbages and carrots for the London market; and here, seating him- 
self upon a gate, he gave his mind up to a close study of the subject. 
First he took from his pocket a short list which he always carried, and 
once more read over the names and figures which it bore. 


“ Barlywig, £40,000 per annum.” 


How did Barlywig begin such an outlay as that? He knew that Barlywig 
had, as a boy, walked up to town with twopence in his pocket, and in his 
early days had swept out the shop of a shoemaker. The giants of trade 
all have done that. Then he went on with the list :— 


Holloway . ° . £30,000 per annum. 
Moses 7 A + 10,000 fe 
Macassar Oil . - 10,000 “ 
Dr. De Jongh . feet cig 
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What a glorious fraternity! There were many others that followed with 
figures almost equally stupendous. Revalenta Arabica! Bedsteads! 
Paletots! Food for Cattle! But then how did these great men begin? 
He himself had begun with some money in his hand, and had failed. As 
to them, he believed that they had all begun with twopence. As for 
genius and special talent, it was admitted on all sides that he possessed it. 
Of that he could feel no doubt, as other men were willing to employ him. 

“Shall I never enjoy the fruits of my own labour?” said he to himself. 
“ Must I still be as the bee, whose honey is robbed. from him as soon as 
made ? 


* The lofty rhyme I still must build, 
Though other hands shall touch the money.’ 


Will this be my fate for ever?— 


* The patient oxen till the furrows, 
But never eat the generous corn.’ 


Shall the corn itself never be my own?” 

And as he sat there the words of Poppins came upon his memory. 
“You advertising chaps never do anything. All that printing never 
makes the world any richer.”- At the moment he had laughed down 
Poppins with absolute scorn ; but now, at this solitary moment, he began 
to reflect whether there might be any wisdom in his young friend’s words. 
‘“« The question has been argued,” he continued in his soliloquy, “ by the 
greatest philosopher of the age. A man goes into hats, and in order to 
force a sale, he builds a large cart in the shape of a hat, paints it blue, and 
has it drawn through the streets. He still finds that his sale is not rapid; 
and with a view of increasing it, what shall he do? Shall he make his 
felt hats better, or shall he make his wooden hat bigger? Poppins and 
the philosopher say that the former plan will make the-world the richer, 
but they do not say that it will sell the greater number of hats. Am I to 
look after the world? Am I not to look to myself? Is not the world a 
collection of individuals, all of whom are doingso? Has anything been 
done for the world by the Quixotic aspirations of general philanthropy, at 
all equal to that which individual enterprise has achieved? Poppins and 
the philosopher would spend their energies on a good hat. But why? 
Not that they love the head that is to wear it. The sale would still be 
their object. They would sell hats, not that the heads of men may be 
well covered, but that they themselves might live and become rich. To 
force a sale must be the first duty of a man in trade, and a man’s first 
duty should be all in all to him. 

“If the hats sold from the different marts be not good enough, with 
whom does the fault rest? Is it not with the customers who purchase 
them? Am I to protect the man who demands from meacheap hat? Am 
I to say, ‘Sir, here is a cheap hat. It is made of brown paper, and the 
gum will run from it in the first shower. It will come to pieces when 
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worn, and disgrace you among your female acquaintances by becoming 
dinged and bulged?’ Should I do him good? He would buy his cheap 
hat elsewhere, and tell pleasant stories of the madman he had met. The 
world of purchasers will have cheap articles, and the world of commerce 
must supply them. The world of purchasers will have their ears tickled, 
and the world of commerce must tickle them. Of what use is all this 
about adulteration? If Mrs. Jones will buy her sausages at a lower price 
per pound than pork fetches in the market, has she a right to complain 
when some curious doctor makes her understand that her viands have not 
been supplied exclusively from the pig? She insists on milk at three 
halfpence a quart; but the cow will not produce it. The cow cannot 
produce it at that price, unless she be aided by the pump; and therefore 
the pump aids her. If there be dishonesty in this, it is with the pur- 
chaser, not with the vendor,—with the public, not with the tradesman.” 

But still as he sat upon the gate, thus arguing with himself, a dream 
came over him, a mist of thought as it were, whispering to him strangely 
that even yet he might be wrong. He endeavoured to throw it off, shaking 
himself as it were, and striving to fix his mind firmly upon his old 
principles. But it was of no avail. He knew he was awake; but yet he 
dreamed ; and his dream was to him as a terrible nightmare. 

What if he were wrong! What if those two philosophers had on 
their side some truth! He would fain be honest if he knew the way. 
What if those names upon his list were the names of false gods, whose 
worship would lead him to a hell of swindlers instead of the bright heaven 
of commercial nobility! ‘ Barlywig is in parliament,” he said to himself, 
over and over again, in loud tones, striving to answer the spirit of his 
dream. ‘In parliament! He sits upon committees; men jostle to speak 
to him ; and he talks loud among the big ones of the earth. He spends 
forty thousand a year in his advertisements, and grows incredibly rich 
by the expenditure. Men and women flock in crowds to his shops. He 
lives at Albert Gate in a house big enough for a royal duke, and is the 
lord of ten thousand acres in Yorkshire. Barlywig cannot have been - 
wrong, let that philosopher philosophize as he will!” But still the dream 
was there, crushing him like a nightmare. 

“ Why don’t you produce something, so as to make the world richer 2?” 
Poppins had said. He knew well what Poppins had meant by making 
the world richer. Ifa man invent a Katakairion shirt, he does make the 
world richer; if it be a good one, he makes it much richer. But the man 
who simply says that he has done so adds nothing to the world’s wealth. 
His answer had been that it was his work to sell the shirts, and that of 
the purchaser to buy them. Let each look to his own work. If he 
could be successful in his selling, then he would have a right to be proud 
of his success. The world would be best served by close attention on 
the part of each to his own business. Such had been the arguments with 
which he had silenced his friend and contented himself, while the excite- 
ment of the shop in Bishopsgate Street was continued; but now, as he 
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sat there upon the gate, this dream came upon him, and he began to 
doubt. Could it be that a man had a double duty, each separate from 
the other ;—a duty domestic and private, requiring his devotion and 
loyalty to his wife, his children, his partners, and himself; and another 
duty, widely extended in all its bearings and due to the world in which 
he lived? Could Poppins have seen this, while he was blind? Was a 
man bound to produce true shirts for the world’s benefit, even though 
he should make no money by so doing ;—either true shirts or none 
at all? 

The evening light fell upon him as he still sat there on the gate, and 
he became very melancholy. “ If I have been wrong,” he said to himself, 
“T must give up the fight. I cannot begin again now and learn new 
precepts. After all that I have done with that old man’s money, I cannot 
now own that I have been wrong, and commence again on a theory taugh} 
to me by Poppins. If this»be so, then farewell to Commerce!” And 
as he said so, he dropped from his seat, and, leaning over the rail, hid his 
face within his hands. 

As he stood there, suddenly a sound struck his ears, and he knew 
that the bells of Edmonton were ringing. The church was distant, but 
nevertheless the tones came sharp upon him with their clear music. They 
rang on quickly, loudly, and with articulate voice. Surely there were 
words within those sounds. What was it they were saying tohim? He 
listened for a few seconds, for a minute or two, for five minutes; and 


then his ear and senses had recognized the language-——“ Turn again, 
Robinson, member of parliament.” He heard it so distinctly that his 
ear would not for a moment abandon the promise. The words could 
not be mistaken. ‘Turn again, Robinson, member of parliament.” 

Then he did turn, and walked back to London with a trusting heart. 








B Vision of Animal Gristences, 
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One sultry day, last summer, a little wearied with the world of men, I 
strolled, for a change, to the world of brutes assembled in the Zoological 
Gardens. It was early and very hot; the human company was of the 
thinnest. Heat implies drought; and drought implies lemonade in the 
refreshment-room. The sole visitor present was a middle-aged lady, of 
thoughtful aspect, in a dark-blue dress and sober bonnet. Authoress by 
profession was written on her countenance. Her yellow parasol lay 
folded on a table beside her, and she beguiled the oppressive noontide 
hour by perusing a thick volume, which I recognized. On a stool in 
front of her sat a curly-pated urchin, six or seven years of age, in a 
crimson tunic, who amused himself with a box of toy animals; but 
instead of setting them out in orderly procession, as well-regulated 
children do, his pleasure lay in knocking them together, to try which 
was the strongest, and then throwing the fragments away, only keeping 
such of the wooden effigies as were able to resist the shock. 

Tired of watching this mischievous imp, I pulled a newspaper out of 
my pocket, and began to read :— 

“We are informed that the gardens of the Paris Society of Accli- 
matization in the Bois de Boulogne are becoming more and more 
attractive. They are in no way intended to supersede the collections of 
animals at the Jardin des Plantes, but are founded on quite a different 
principle—namely, the gradual adaptation of foreign living creatures to 
European climates, their application to purposes of utility, and the 
creation of new and valuable races. The silkworms of the oak and the 
castor-oil plant are already in the way of being naturalized. It is 
expeeted that ostriches and emeus will be bred so rapidly, that their 
savoury flesh may be sold in our poultry markets, while the more docile 
individuals will be employed as beasts of burden. Numerous species, 
especially of the larger birds and beasts, will be saved from extinction by 
taking refuge in the ark of domesticity. Indeed, there is no limit to the 
results which may be anticipated from experiments conducted by 
enlightened savans.” 

“ And so,” I pondered to myself, “ collections of wild animals, which 
began in pride, have ended in prophecy. At first, they were the spoils 
of victory, the trophies of conquest, the evidence that an exploring expe- 
dition had penetrated some of the regions known on the mapas Terre 
Incognite. Wild birds and beasts were also part of the tribute offered 
by minor princes to the mightier neighbouring potentate whose favour 
they had reasons for cultivating; they were the homage paid by aspiring 
warriors to the sovereign people. In the latter case, a grand public 
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slaughter was the fate that awaited the unfortunate captives. Sanguinary 
spectacles were all the multitude cared for then. 

“ But,” I mused, sententiously, “the mighty monarch or the feudal 
lord, the sole proprietor of a rara avis, found greater gratification in 
keeping it. The caged eagle screamed from the castle on the cliff, the 
tiger growled from his den in Indian courts, the clumsy bear sulked in 
his pit at the city gate, and, till lately, lions were imprisoned in the Tower 
of London. They were signs hung out to indicate ‘Here dwelleth a 
great king: here a mighty people have planted their foot. As it has 
been with the wild beasts of the forest, so shall it be with every other 
opponent. Noli me tangere. Touch me not. Take a lesson, and retire!’ 
Sometimes, tributary animals have been accompanied by human curiosi- 
ties, whimsically associated with the objects in their charge: the dwarf 
conducted the elephant, the giant led the fragile-limbed gazelle. Nay, we 
must confess our own gratification at seeing giraffes and hippopotamuses 
fed and cared for by native attendants, Arab chargers presented through 
the hands of Arab grooms, hooded snakes in London juggled with by their 
biped fellow-countrymen, and yaks in Paris tended by Chinese herdsmen. 
A proper study for mankind is man. But it was not yet study; it was 
hardly curiosity and the love of the new and the marvellous: gratified 
vanity was the predominant feeling. Menageries were chiefly made for 
the purpose of saying, ‘This is mine!’ Classification was slow to begin ; 
at first it was only a rough assortment of the natural objects collected and 
observed: bats and flies were enrolled together with birds as Volatilia, 
because all were flying things; lizards were quadrupeds ; seals were fish, 
whales likewise, without a shadow of doubt. But even after a stock- 
taking of the animal kingdom had been made, Natural History was long 
regarded as a harmless means of amusement and _self-glorification. 
Buffon’s great aim was less to solve difficult problems, than to display the 
beauties of his style: he ranked himself as one of the five greatest writers 
whom the world had ever produced, and evidently thought very little of 
the other four. He was a careless observer, that is, he scarcely observed 
at all, or he would not have recorded that ‘bulls and cows shed their 
horns every three years;’ and of comparative anatomy he was ignorant. 

“The glimpse into past epochs of the world, which was opened to us 
by Cuvier and the geologists, has now set us straining our eyes into the 
future. Not content with examining what we have been and what we 
are, we are endeavouring to make out what we shall be. The blue-robed 
lady’s green-covered book teaches that the world of plants and animals is 
a world of incessant change; that, in coming ages, every living thing will 
be only’a metamorphosed shadow of its present self; and now,” I con- 
cluded, scowling at my newspaper, and speaking audibly in my excite- 
ment, ‘“‘we have a knot of ‘French professors and English imitators 
clubbing to make an acclimatization garden; presuming to take the 
reins out of Nature’s hands, and to mould at its will the wonders of 
creation |” 
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“Wonders, if you like,” interrupted the woman in blue; “but I 
advise you, sir, not to use the word creation.” 

I stared ; she met my gaze with as cold and unmoved a look as might 
gleam from the enamelled eyes of a marble bust; which, indeed, her face 
resembled, from its severe regularity of feature, though I had not observed 
this before. She had taken off her bonnet, and her hair was confined under 
a bright blue classical Phrygian cap. What I had supposed to be a parasol 
was a deadly instrument, of massive gold, paradoxically called a life 
preserver. 

“You will excuse the interruption of a stranger,” she continued, 
rising from her seat. ‘And yet I cannot be quite a stranger to you; 
for not to know me, would argue yourself unknown. Here is my card, 
inscribed with my name and official title.” 

“Natura Serection! Oricinator or Srecies!!” I read the 
words with incredulous astonishment. Was the woman mad? “ Yours 
is a bold assumption, madam !” I said. 

“‘ And here is my card, too,” interposed the boy. “Iam Srruccie- 
For-Liré, sir, at your service. Did you never hear of Struggle-for-Life 
since your residence in town?” 

As he looked me in the face, I saw that his eyes were luminous, like 
a cat’s in the dark; his canine teeth were short strong tusks; his finger- 
nails were retractile talons; his tunic was of the colour of arterial blood. 

“Yes, sir,” said the lady, of whom I began to stand in awe; “I assume 
to be the Originator of Species. No doubt, you prefer what you call 
‘creation ;’ that is, you prefer miracle to law. But I must tell you, sir, 
at once, that creation, in your sense of the word, has not existed since the 
calling into being of the one primordial form which the Creator originally 
endowed with life.” 

“Indeed !” 

“ Allow me to ask you, sir, do you belicve that all extinct and fossil 
species have been extinguished by terrestrial catastrophes, and that all 
succeeding and existing species have been called into being by successive 
miraculous acts of creation? Do you really believe that at innumerable 
periods in the earth’s history certain elemental atoms have been com- 
manded suddenly to flash into living tissues ?” 

“So I have been taught, and such have hitherto been my convictions.” 

“T know it; that article of faith has been so assiduously impressed 
upon your mind, that you are no more startled at a miraculous act of 
creation than you are at an ordinary birth. Do you believe that——” 

“ Allow me to observe, madam, that you will do well to leave the 
particulars of the first appearance of species on earth in what I must con- 
sider a reverent silence.” 

“Nay, worthy sir, not so, if you please. The quaint old Norwich 
philosopher, Sir Thomas Browne, met the difficulty more boldly, stating, 
‘Some divines count Adam thirty years old at his creation, because they 
suppose him created in the perfect age and stature of man.’ The learned 
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knight also decidedly opines, ‘Another mistake there may be in the 
picture of our first parents, who, after the manner of their posterity, 
are both delineated with a navel; which, notwithstanding, cannot be 
allowed.’” 2 

“I am surprised that a lady of your respectability should allude to ; 
such a feature as the umbilical scar.” 

“In the pursuit of science we may venture to allude to anything. 
Will you take a turn in the gardens with us?” 

“ With pleasure,” I replied, in spite of the heat, not caring to remain 
longer alone in such company. 

“ Let us go and look at the lions. Can you tell me, sir, why that lion 
lashes his tail?” 

“ Probably because he is angry; or, which is much the same, because 
he is hungry.” 

“That is no answer. Do you know what a tail is?” 

I was more puzzled than ever. I had seen enough of dogs and cats, 
besides rats and mice, in the course of my life, to think I knew what a tail 
was. “A tail ’ 

“Ts a sure indication,” interrupted my guide, “ of an animal’s having 
an aquatic origin, That lion is lineally descended from some unknown 
ancestor who lived entirely in the water. The swimming-bladder of the 
fish is the first sketch of the apparatus which was gradually perfected into 
lungs. There are fish with gills which breathe the air dissolved in the 
water at the same time that they also breathe free air in their swim- 
bladders. Believe me, sir, all vertebrate animals having true lungs have 
descended, by ordinary generation, from an ancient prototype furnished ‘ 
with a swimming-bladder. As successive generations of aquatic animals 
became first amphibious and then terrestrial, in most vetebrate animals 
the ancestral tail remained while other organs were changed or added.” 

“ You take away my breath. Your assertions stop the action of my— 
modified swim-bladder !_ But even supposing such a metamorphosis pos- 
sible, what an immense number of generations, and what an inconceivable 
lapse of time, it would take !” 

‘“‘ Millions of years—hundreds of millions—thousands of millions, if 
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you like.” : 

“ But the world was created only five thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-five years ago.” 

“ At three o’clock on a Sunday afternoon, according to certain learned 
doctors,” added the lady, scornfully. ‘‘ Such chronologies are calculated 
on questionable data. Read Sir Charles Lyell, and make your mind easy 
that the world is considerably older than that. But to resume the ques- 
tion of tails: In aquatic animals, all sudden movement is caused and 
accompanied by agitation of the tail. -In land animals, we see the remains 
of an instinctive motion hereditarily transmitted from their remotest fore- 
fathers ; that is all. You must admit that, if there were any ‘ design’ in 
the matter, there would be a contradiction in the rattlesnake’s having 
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poison-fangs for its own defence and for the Cestruction of its prey, and at 
the same time a rattle in its tail for its own injury: namely, to warn its 
prey to escape. It is just as likely that the purpose of the cat’s curling 
her tail, when about to spring, is to warn the mouse or the bird which 
constitutes her food.” 

“T think I begin to see your drift. If an animal’s form vary ever 
so little, and that little turn out to its own advantage, you perpetuate the 
peculiarity by hereditary transmission, and so, in the long run, you make 
what we call species.” 

“Exactly. The chief part (whether important or unimportant) of 
the organization of every creature is simply due to inheritance. You 
would say, truly enough, that the spots on a leopard’s skin are unimpor- 
tant to its welfare. Why, then, cannot a leopard change his spots ?” 

“He can,” I exclaimed, triumphantly. ‘‘ Look at that black leopard 
lying at full length: he is not spotted !” 

“I beg your pardon, sir. Step this way, to catch the light obliquely 
glancing on his coat. Don’t you see the spots distinctly now? He cannot 
change them, because all spotted feline beasts of prey are descended from a 
remote spotted ancestor. But to trace the line of descent in such cases, you 
must not confine yourself to the full-grown or adult animal: you must 
study the young. Thus, the spotted feathers on the young blackbird show 
that it belongs to the group of thrushes which are spotted. Descent, sir, 
is the hidden bond of connection which naturalists have been seeking 
under the term ‘ natural system.’ ” 

Overcoming a disposition to yawn, I proposed to have done with 
spots, and to take up stripes. 

“ Agreed,” said the lady. “ We will step to the equine department.” 

“If you can find up a finely-striped saddle-horse, Mr. Barnum will 
make you a liberal offer for it.” 

“Mr. Barnum has exhibited more unnatural curiosities than that. 
The quagga and the zebra are decidedly striped members of the horse 
family. ‘The ass not rarely has distinct transverse bars on its legs, which 
are plainest in the foal; the stripe on each shoulder is sometimes double. 
In English horses, transverse bars on the legs are not rare in duns, in 
which also a faint shoulder-stripe may sometimes be seen. In India, the 
Kattywar breed of horses is so generally striped, that a horse without 
stripes is not considered purely bred. The stripes are plainest in the 
foal, and sometimes quite disappear in old horses. In certain parts 
of the Disunited States, about nine mules out of ten have striped legs.” 

“ Allowing these to be facts, what conclusion do you draw from 
them ?” 

“Take this spy-glass. It is a telescope through which you can look 
back into time for thousands and thousands of generations ago. Gaze, 
and you will see an animal striped like a zebra (though otherwise very 
differently constructed), which is the common parent of the domestic 
horse, the ass, the hemionus, the quagga, and the zebra.” 

16—2 
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“T behold it plainly. Let me take one more peep in another 
direction,” I said, shifting at the same time the focus of the glass. The 
field of view was instantly filled with a mighty lizard, who slowly walked 
over a heated plain, surrounded by such countless prey that he gorged 
himself almost without turning aside. ‘And of what is he the parent?” 
I asked. 

“We are at the Reptile House,” she said, authoritatively, throwing 
open the doors; ‘behold his progeny, the snakes! Here you may learn 
the meaning of rudimentary organs, superfluities, and parts without use 
or office. Keeper, hand me that Python serpent, and also that boa.” 

The man obeyed, bringing the mighty reptiles, which lay docile and 
motionless in his arms. 

“ Of what use to the snakes,” she asked, ‘are these little feet on each 
side of their voluminous bodies? You may see the same abortive limbs, 
equally superfluous, in the common English slow-worm. These little 
limbs, you will say, might perhaps grow bigger, and gather strength. 
Keeper, raise the skin on the sides of that anguis and that amphisbena, 
and show the gentleman the rudiments of feet beneath it. Of what use to 
the creature are those ? ” 

“ Of not much, I must confess.’ 

“Of none. Still, they are of use to you, as an assistance in the task of 
classification. They show you that all these snakes are the crawling 
posterity of some very ancient four-footed reptile. How they lost the use 
of their limbs is not difficult for you to conceive. Superabundant food, 
swarming so close at hand that no pursuit or exertion was required to 
procure it, would induce a bloated overgrowth of body, whilst the limbs 
would dwindle away through disuse. Figure to yourself generations of 
greedy reptiles grovelling continually on their bellies, until they lost the 
power of walking, exactly like glutted hogs in their stye—and the lizard 
is converted into the snake: on its belly it continues to go all the days 
of its life.” 

“But what an enormous transmutation of habits, aspect, and organi- 
zation!” I interposed. 

‘* Not more enormous than the conversion of the swim-bladder into 
lungs. Not more enormous than the change of the gills of aquatic worms 
into the wings of insects ; for know that organs which at a very remote 
period served for respiration, have been actually converted into organs of 
flight. The wing of the pigeon is inflated with air ; the moth, bursting 
from its chrysalis, inflates its then diminutive wings with air ; the wings of 
bees are not merely to fly with, but to breathe with, and even to smell with. 
Such changes are hereditarily transmitted. Naturalists have long puzzled 
their brains to make out the intention and purpose of the very long claw 
which grows on the hind-toe of the common skylark. There is no purpose 
in this long hind claw ; it merely betrays the distant relationship of the 
lark, who delights in corn-fields, to sundry long-clawed birds who delight 
to walk on the floating leaves of aquatic plants.” 
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“You give me, then, genealogy, descent, as the clue to the proper 
classification of all the living things we see around us?” 

“Tdo. Nature—the grand totality of organized beings—is a genea- 
logical tree, each of whose branches has produced, produces, and will 
produce, different leaves and fruit. The tips of its twigs alone are clearly 
visible to the human race, although you catch glimpses of a few dry sticks 
and stag-headed branchlets (fossils) a little way down; but the stem of 
the tree is surrounded with rolling mists, and its roots are buricd iv 
troubled waters. We are the gardeners who train its growth.” 

“ See, now, how we work!” she continued, with less calmness than 
was habitual to her. She walked through a herd of antelopes : every 
individual that was not agile to escape the lion, swift to travel to fresh 
pastures when the old ones were exhausted, robust to endure the perpen- 
dicular rays of the sun, and the scorching wind of the desert—she touched 
with her golden weapon, and it fell dead! All that she left surviving 
were the very few most agile, swiftest, and robustest antelopes, to repre- 
sent that numerous herd. 

“Tt is my turn now!” shouted the red-tunicked boy. He went into 
the midst of a pack of wolves, snatched from them every morsel of food, 
and left them to starve. As the pangs of hunger became sharper and 
sharper, the ravenous brutes set to devouring each other, the vigorous 
destroying the old, the healthy tearing the feeble limb from limb, till none 
were left but a single pair, male and female, the gauntest, savagest, and 
most powerful of all that savage group. “ Now,” said the diabolical child, 
turning them loose to pillage and slaughter, where they could, “ go and 
propagate your kind. Bring forth other wolves as admirably wolfish as 
yourselves |” 

“ Your mode of proceeding is effectual, certainly,” said I to my female 
conductor; “but you must allow me to observe that you and your son 
are cruel and relentless agents.” 

“ Nature is relentless and inflexible,” she said, returning towards the 
refreshment-room. ‘SHE will not change her laws to humour the precon- 
ecived ideas, the caprices, the blunders, and the follies of men. If a 
ship’s crew choose to sail in a leaky vessel, they run the risk of founder- 
ing; and while the pitiless waters are closing over them, the sun will shine 
as genially as when a royal babe comes into the world. If the whole 
human race were to take their stand on the sea-shore at low water, and 
obstinately defy the laws of nature, the rising tide would relentlessly 
swallow the whole human race.” 

“T must, however, observe,” I urged, “that the future which you pro- 
mise is not cheering. Strength is to prevail throughout. By ‘ more or 
less perfect animals’ you understand ‘more or less overbearing and 
dominant ;’ and what you state of the world of brutes is applicable by 
implication to the world of men. The Latin sense of virtus, ‘ valour,’ is 
the only saving virtue you acknowledge; the milder qualities of humility, 
forbearance, modesty, self-denial, are so many causes for the suppression 
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and extinction of the being endowed with them. The weuk have only to 
lie down and die, writhing and struggling as little as possible, while the 
strong trample on their prostrate bodies. We know and see that this is 
the way of the world in human society, as well as with brute animals ; 
but it is a poor consolation for those who feel themselves to be born weak, 
and incapable of contending successfully with robuster, perhaps more 
brutal, natures, to be told that for them there is no hope, and little 
sympathy—that their feeble constitution is equivalent to a deadly sin, since 
it condemns them and their whole race to extermination.” 

“That may be true, but so it is; and what is, is: —that is all I can 
say,” she replied, with cold indifference, and resuming her former seat. 
“Tt is so: but I cannot help that. I cannot help that!” she repeated, 
more sharply, addressing herself to young Struggle-for-Life. “If you 
will break your toys you must take the consequence, and content yourself 
with so many the less.” 

I remarked that the lady’s Phrygian cap was again hidden beneath her 
sober bonnet, and the perusal of the thick volume once more resumed. 
Had I been dreaming ? 

“‘ A thousand thanks, madam, for your learned lecture,” I said, aloud; 
but not yet quite awake. ‘‘ As you have done me the favour to give me 
your card, allow me to offer mine.” 

““My lecture, sir! My card!” she exclaimed; adding, after an 
inspection of that which I presented, “Certainly, if you desire it. 
Charles, give me the card-case.” 

The boy’s crooked talons were gone, his hazel eyes laughed merrily, 
and his tusks were diminished to ordinary eye-teeth. The name on the 
card I received was not altogether unknown to fame, and I bowed respectful 
recognition. 

“ Before I take my leave, madam, will you allow me to ask your 
sincere opinion of the work you have been reading during my ill-mannered 
slumber?” 

“You flatter me greatly. I am far from competent to offer any 
conclusive criticism on so difficult a topic as that discussed by Mr. Darwin: 
I believe that no living person is. An infallible judgment can only be 
given by an Intelligence that is capable of tracing the workings of nature 
throughout all past time as clearly as, or more clearly than, we are able to 
observe her operations during our own short span of life. Still, the book 
has given me more comprehensive views than I had before. But I have 
no fixed creed in Natural Philosophy ; I accept provisionally everything 
worthy of credit that is presented to my understanding, until something 
more credible still turns up. Here we are offered a rational and a logical 
explanation of many things which hitherto have been explained very 
unsatisfactorily, or not at all. It is conscientiously reasoned and has been 
patiently written. If it be not the truth, I cannot help respecting it as a 
sincere effort after truth.” 
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Covent Garden Market, 


——t 


HE two great national theatres 
on one side, a churchyard full 
of mouldy but undying cele- 
brities on the other, a fringe of 
houses studden in every part 
with anecdote and history, a 
colonnade often more gloomy 
and deserted than a cathedral 
aisle, a rich cluster of brown old 
taverns—one of them filled with 
the counterfeit presentment of 
many actors long since silent— 
who scowl or smile once more 
from the canvas upon the grand- 
sons of their dead admirers: a 
something in the air which 
breathes of cld books, old pic- 
tures, old painters, and old 
authors; a place beyond all 
other places one would choose 

In which to hear the chimes at midnight; a crystal palace—the representa- 

tive of the present—which peeps in timidly from a corner upon many things 

of the past; a withered bank that has been sucked dry by a felonious 
clerk; a squat building, with ahundred columns and chapel-looking fronts, 
which always stands knee-deep in baskets, flowers, and scattered vegetables; 

a common centre into which Nature showers her choicest gifts, and where 

the kindly fruits of the earth often nearly choke the narrow thoroughfares; 

a population that never seems to sleep, and that does all in its power to 

prevent others sleeping; a place where the very latest suppers and the 

earliest breakfasts jostle each other on the footways;—such is Covent 

Garden Market with some of its surrounding features. 

In speaking of many open town neighbourhoods like this, it is the 
fashion to call them the lungs of London. Covent Garden, however, is 
something more than this; it is one of the most pleasant, most necessary, 
and most important feeders of the metropolitan stomach. We cannot do 
without the greasy shambles of Newgate Street, the sloppy square of 
Billingsgate, and the fluffy recesses of Leadenhall; but Covent Garden is 
the only food market in London which has ever been chosen as a favourite 
lounging-place. Some of that old-fashioned popularity still clings to it 
which it had when it was a grand square, or piazza, two centuries ago, 
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long after the time when it was a monastic garden attached to the Convent 
of Westminster. A few squatting hucksters, who were driven by local 
changes from the sides into the centre, first gave a trading stamp to the 
place, and this character it has never lost. It is the oldest and largest 
existing vegetable market in London; fuunded by that rule of touch 
which-can alone create a great market, and without which joint-stock 
corporations and Acts of Parliament, when they build such places, only 
pave the way for bankruptcy and shame. 
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The Retail Distributors. 


If any student of life wishes to learn a substantial lesson in the law of 
supply and demand, he had better rise before daybreak on any Saturday 
morning, and spend a few early hours in Covent Garden Market. In 
summer or winter, spring or autumn, there is always plenty to be seen; 
but as he belongs to a class who are supposed to be in bed, and whose 
presence is resented like that of a master in the kitchen, he had better 
keep his eyes wide open and stand out of the way. 
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He will see a toiling, pushing crowd, at least fourteen hundred strong, 
consisting of about five hundred unlicensed porters, basket-women, carters, 
and hangers-on ; five hundred more of the regular ticket porters, holding 
badges issued by Mr. Gardiner, the Duke of Bedford’s market manager, 
and three or four hundred market-gardeners and salesmen. He will see a 
mountain range of cabbages, dug into by active labourers, and toppled 
over on to the pavement; columns of baskets, piled one upon another, 
moving rapidly on men’s heads through the swaying mass; long files and 
solid squares of carts and waggons, without horses—the tired animals 
being housed in adjoining stables; knots of men eagerly settling prices 
under the broad shaded gas lamps; and dense forests of baskets and 
packing-cases, full of apples ani potatoes, which it seems impossible to 
pierce. At every point he will meet with confusion and excitement; will 
hear the rumbling murmur of a thousand shouting voices; and will see 
few men who are not perspiring like a Turkish bather. His attention 
will most probably be arrested by some burly agriculturist, mopping his 
scanty hair with a fiery-coloured pocket-handkerchief—a model of the 
producer—a tiller of the fruitful earth—who stands in smiling happiness 
amongst the riches which he has succeeded in bringing to the market. 

The growth of London has pushed this market-gardener gradually into 
the country ; and now, instead of sending up his produce by his own 
waggons, he trusts it to the railway, and is often thrown into a market- 
fever by a late delivery. To compensate him, however, for the altered 
state of the times, he often sells his crops like a merchant upon ’Change, 
without the trouble of bringing more than a few hand-samples in his 
pockets. He is nearly seventy years of age, but looks scarcely fifty, and 
can remember the time when there were ten thousand acres of ground 
within four miles of Charing Cross under cultivation for vegetables, besides 
about three thousand acres planted with fruit to supply the London con- 
sumption. He has lived to see the Deptford and Bermondsey gardens 
curtailed ; the Hoxton and Hackney gardens covered with houses; the 
Essex plantations pushed farther off ; and the Brompton and Kensington 
nurseries—the home of vegetables for centuries—dug up and sown with 
International Exhibition temples, and Italian gardens that will never grow 
a pea or send a single cauliflower to market. He has lived to see Guernsey 
and Jersey, Cornwall, the Scilly Islands, Holland, Belgium, and Portugal, 
with many other more distant places, competing with the remote outskirts 
of London bricks and mortar; and has been staggered by seeing the 
market supplied with choice early pease from such an unexpected quarter 
as French Algeria. . 

Our visitor may next turn his eyes in another direction, and see a 
representative of the new order of things—in the person of a ducal-looking 
wholesale distributor, an enterprising salesman. 

It seems as if this ornament of the market, in introducing the auction 
style of business in conducting his sales, has caught something of the 
spirit which animated a late neighbour, the celebrated Mr. George Robins, 
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He never attempts to rival that florid style of eloquence which flourished 
so successfully for many years under the now dismal colonnade; he never 
ventures to allude to the clatter of the nightingales, and the dreadful litter 
of the rose-leaves on the acres of vegetation which he disposes of in the 
course of the year; but this may only be for want of encouragement 
amongst his rather uncultivated audience. 

Immediately facing him, in the surrounding crowd, are a group of 
retail distributors: the laughing first-class greengrocer, from a back street 
in Mayfair, who comes down to the market in a sporting dog-cart; the 
second-class greengrocer, from Kensington or Holloway; and the third- 
class distributors, who are known as costermongers. 

The second-class distributor is trying the higgling of the market, and 
is offering all the money in his pocket for a basket of apples; while the 
two costermongers are engaged in working out an intricate calculation 
about a compound bid by a peculiar process known as pantomimic arith- 
metic. These last two men are still the representatives ofa class who num- 
ber between three thousand and four thousand; who borrow their market 
money, their barrows, and their baskets from small capitalists at enormous 
interest and rents, and yet who contrive to buy one-tenth of the whole 
produce which comes to this important market. The quantities of such 
produce sold here annually in favourable seasons may be now stated at 
between cight and nine hundred thousand pottles of strawberries, forty- 
seven or forty-eight millions of cabbages, two millions and a half of cauli- 
flowers, between three and four hundred thousand bushels of pease, 
nearly a million of lettuces, and six hundred thousand bushels of onions. 
The annual amount of money paid for vegetables and fruit in this market 
is now nearly four millions sterling, notwithstanding the produce in- 
tercepted on its road; for Covent Garden still largely supplies Spital- 
fields, Farringdon, the Borough, and a host of inferior markets. Its 
expenses for sweeping away rubbish alone amount to 600/. a year. The 
costermongers, of course, only buy the inferior vegetables and fruits—the 
third class and damaged qualities; and when they cannot deal to advantage 
in this produce, they trot off to Billingsgate, for a late speculation in fish. 

The working distributor—the market porter—is a labourer whose 
services, either with or without a badge, are in constant requisition. He 
fetches and carries: he tugs sacks of potatoes from groaning waggons, 
and carries them into the body of the market to their appointed sales- 
man; and, when sold, he carries them away again to carts more or less 
rickety, for the purchasing greengrocers. Unlike many intellectual 
impostors who strut about for years without being found out, he really 
gets his living by the hardest head-work. He believes that he can walk 
under anything which can be lifted on his head and shoulders, and has no 
fear of slipping on a piece of cabbage-leaf or orange-peel, and being 
crushed under his load. Some years ago when the Kentish planters used 
to send their produce by water to the Strand wharves, he used to toil up 
the steep river-side incline from the “ Fox-under-the-Hill,” with some- 
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thing like two hundredweight upon his back, and trot down again with 
the money he received to spend it in drink. The humane clerk of the 
market, however, long before the Kentish planters forsook the barges for 
the luggage-trains, put a stop to this heavy horse-like work, though he 
had no power to improve the habits of the men. Most of them are 
Irishmen, some few are Jews, and many are costermongers who have 
failed in their little speculations. They are handy labourers at moving 
anything in the shape of furniture, and will crawl up a staircase with a 
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The Consumer. 


heavy piano on their backs like some strange elastic reptile whom nothing 
can squeeze flat. They have a strong taste for sporting in its lowest 
forms; are often the owners of square-headed bull-terriers, and are 
sometimes backed for small prize-fights and small running-matches. The 
day when “ Jones of Covent Garden” has to fight or run “Jones of 
Billingsgate ” is one on which the market labour is-a little more roughly 
performed than usual, 
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The female counterpart to this Atlas-of-all-work is another working 
distributor—the old basket-woman. 

She carries lighter weights on her battered bonnet than the market- 
porters, and protects her head with a stuffed circular pad, which looks 
like a dirty chaplet. She is thin and weather-beaten, is cheerful at her 
work, and looks forward, perhaps, to keep a small apple-stali when she 
grows too stiff for labour. Sometimes she starts in what she considers 
the full vigour of her career (about the age of sixty) as the owner of an 
early breakfast-stall, where she serves out thick coffee and dark bread- 
and-butter to cabmen, carters, and porters. At these stalls the coffee has 
one merit—it is always scalding hot ; and in the intervals of blowing it 
cool, the talk (in cold weather) always turns upon chilblains. All these 
night-workers lead a hard life, always dreaming of better days, and their 
cheerfulness and patience form one of those holy miracles which we see 
but cannot explain. 

When our visitor has tired himself out amongst the labourers (for it 
is very fatiguing for idle people to look at work), he may wish for a 
change; and we may recommend a stroll, much later in the day, amongst 
the flowers, fruits, and society of the middle avenue. Here he will find 
himself in a land where the seasons seem to be without force; where 
strawberries as large as pincushions are companions of the brownest nuts, 
and where yellow oranges, in baskets like Panama hats, are nestling by 
the side of rosy cherries. The whole world is ransacked to furnish this 
museum of luxuries, and even China contributes her dried fruits under 
the name of sychees. The snow may lie thickly outside, but the flowers 
always blossom within, and the “ litter of rose-leaves” (to use Mr. Robins’ 
immortal phrase again) is ceaseless in the little bowers where the nose- 
gays are prepared for weddings. Wonderful stories are told of troops of 
girls who earn an easy living in putting together these love-offerings ; 
and of little fragrant shops, half full of flower-pots and pineapples, where 
enormous fortunes are made, and where a hundred nimble-fingered 
persons are employed shelling pease during the height of the season. 

When our lounger has tried in vain to outstare the dark-eyed 
Jewesses who watch him from behind a breastwork of seed-bags and 
account-books in little inner counting-houses; when he has mourned 
with those who buy chaplets at the herbalist’s, and smiled with those who 
purchase wedding presents at the florist’s ; when he is weary of watching 
the carriages which draw up at the end of the avenue—some of them 
filled with children who look like chirping canaries in a cage—he may 
possibly catch a glimpse of himself in a mirror, as he is cheapening a 
basket of peaches, and may recognize a picture of that all-devouring, 
never-to-be-satisfied monster whose demand is the creator of all this ever- 
flowing supply. 
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Gentlemen, 
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Mr. Roesucx lately delivered a lecture* at Salisbury, which was an 
amplification of the following question:—‘‘ Why,” asked the lecturer, 
“should there be any difference between the mental and moral and 
physical condition of one party (? part) of society as compared with 
another?” This comprehensive demand appears to have been nar- 
rowed in the course of the lecture into the simpler one—Why should not 
ordinary labouring men, living on the wages of their daily labour, be 
gentlemen as well as the rich? The question is well worth considering. 
In justice to Mr. Roebuck, whose answer to his own question was 
not altogether satisfactory, the inquiry should begin with some 
account of his lecture. The subject was the trite one of “ Popular 
Education,” and the lecturer handled it as follows. He first drew a 
contrast between the political and military greatness of the nation and the 
unsatisfactory state, as he considered it, of a great part of the population. 
Admitting fully, and as the result of much thought and_ inquiry, the 
absolute necessity of great distinctions in society, without, which, he said, 
no society could profitably exist, he went on to ask, why refinement and 
courtesy should be confined to the rich, and why those. who are gentlefolks 
and those who are not should be distinguished not merely by social 
position, but by “ distinctions like differences of race.” “Go,” he said, 
“into a gentleman’s house—I use the phrase without intending to arro- 
gate to that class anything, or to give offence to anybody—will you not 
find there consideration for every person’s convenience? Will you not 
find the husband courteous to his wife, the wife kind to her children, and 
the father the real father of his children? He consults their convenience; 
he wishes to educate them; he does his best to advance them in the 
world; and his pleasures are the pleasures of civilized society. And now, 
go into the house of a labouring man, and what do you find there? Look 
at the man’s manners to his family. I am speaking, gentlemen, of that 
which I have known. I am thinking of my constituents in the North, 
and of what I have seen in the South.” Mr. Roebuck went on to draw a 
most repulsive picture of the scenes which pass in such houses. The 
agricultural labourer, he said, “ finds his wife a slattern, is driven out of 
doors by the noise and screaming of his children, and the uncomfortable- 
ness of his house, and he goes to the ‘Green Bough’ next door, and 
drinks himself to the state of a brute,—though brutes, by-the-by, don’t 
get drunk.” The bighly-paid North-country mechanic is even worse. 
Though his earnings are equal in amount to the pay of officers in the 
army, and far greater than the stipends of curates, he is little better than 
a beast. “He gets up in the morning, and goes to work. He comes 





* Reported in The Times of January 20, 1862. 
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home, and the first thing he usually does is to swear at his wife. Perhaps 
he beats his children, and then he caresses his dog. His whole life is 
passed in mere sensual enjoyment; getting drunk is his chief business in 
life; and when he has got drunk, his next business is to get sober.” 

The labourer and mechanic are unfavourably contrasted with the mer- 
cantile clerk, whose occupation is fur less instructive in itself. He, we 
are told, “‘comes home and finds his wife ready dressed to receive him; 
has a comfortable dinner with his children; and his pleasures are the 
pleasures of an educated man. He reads his book, he occupies the mind 
of his family, and when he goes to bed he thanks God for the good God 
has rendered him.” It is not merely the mercantile clerk who rises up in 
judgment against the labourers and mechanics. An even more mortifying 
contrast is drawn between those unhappy persons and the corresponding 
classes in foreign countries. At the French Exhibition the servants who 
brought the prize beasts were rewarded. ‘The gay and gallant Spaniard 
came up—a magnificent man, beautifully dressed—and he received his 
prizes with a bow and in a manner that would have done honour to a 
nobleman.” He completely threw into the shade the “slouching man, 
with arms down, and a pair of gaiters on,” who represented the English 
peasantry. The labourers are as ignorant as they are stupid. Mr. Roc- 
buck mentioned “a labouring man whom I rather liked; a shrewd, clever 
fellow ”—a Hampshire man, who had never heard of the Duke of Wel- 
lington. In a word, “ the labouring man of this country is a mere brute 
animal, as compared with what he might be.” That is Mr. Roebuck’s 
final and compendious view of the subject. The remedy of this state of 
things he finds in education. Education will raise the lower classes to the 
same social level as the higher, though it will not efface distinctions of 
rank ; nor need any one fear that it will make men effeminate, for the 
gentry, as India, China, and the military and naval history of the country 
testify, are the bravest and hardiest part of the bravest and hardiest army 
and navy in the world. 

Of these, and many other sentiments of the kind hardly less pungently 
expressed, Mr. Roebuck, the representative of the most democratic consti- 
tuency in England, delivered himself to a crowded meeting at Salisbury, 
which received his address with much applause, and which must have 
been attended by many members of the class which he addressed in such 
unmistakeably plain language. His specch undoubtedly proved, that 
whatever faults may belong to the bulk of the population of this country, 
they have, at least, the merit of exemplary good nature. There is, pro- 
bably, no other part of the world in which a crowded audience would pass 
a couple of hours in listening to, and applauding, the most stinging objur- 
gation of themselves and their neighbours, which the most caustic speaker 
of the day could invent. Certainly there is no other free country in which 
the representative of a town proverbially turbulent and democratic, would 
put in all the papers an announcement that his constituents were very 
little better than beasts, squandering their wages in brutal debauchery, 
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and as much inferior to the upper classes of society as if they belonged to 
a different race. A man who should read such a lecture to the rowdies of New 
York would infallibly ruin his political prospects for life, if he did not inter- 
rupt his lecture to ride on a rail to the usual place of tarring and feathering. 

Part of this result, no doubt, is due to the good-nature and tolerance 
which are happily characteristic of our population, but much must also be 
ascribed to the character of Mr. Roebuck himself. People will bear any- 
thing from a man who honestly tries to improve, and really cares for 
them; and through all Mr. Roebuck’s hard language there runs a genuine 
tone of interest and pride in his nation which would excuse any amount 
of good advice. In the full swing of his denunciation of the English 
labourer, as compared with the Spaniard, he stops to point out that the 
faults which he describes are superficial. ‘ Put a musket into that man’s 
hand, take him to drill and send him to India, and you will hear of his 
glory throughout Europe.” It is a pleasant thing to see how the different 
classes of the nation trust and honour each other at bottom, in the midst 
of the sharp things that they sometimes say of each other. 

The substance of Mr. Roebuck’s speech deserves careful examination, 
for, instructive as it is, it contains a considerable number of inconsistencies, 
and shows that its accomplished author had not taken the trouble, before 
he made it, to set clearly before his own mind the propositions which he 
meant to prove. For example, he attributes most of the stupidity and 
brutality which he laments to want of education, to the fact that labourers 
have no taste for reading, and that they do not appreciate the pleasures of 
the educated. Does he suppose that the Spanish peasantry, with whom he 
contrasts them so unfavourably, are great scholars? Are the Americans, 
amongst whom not merely the power of reading, but the taste for it is 
universal, remarkable for their gentlemanlike demeanour? Do not the 
Sheffield mechanics, of whom he draws so dark a picture, pass nearly as 
much time in reading newspapers as in dog-fighting and drinking? The 
Hampshire labourer, who never heard of the Duke of Wellington, was, 
says Mr. Roebuck shrewd and clever, and, as Mr. Roebuck liked him, 
he was probably civil and sober as well. To support the theory for the 
sake of which he was quoted he ought to have been a brutal savage, fresh 
from beating his wife. The gentry, says Mr. Roebuck, are, as a rule, 
kind husbands and good fathers. Surely he does not seriously mean to 
say that there are no kind husbands and good fathers amongst the poor, 
or that some of the worst and most malignant forms of vice are in any 
degree inconsistent with mental refinement and intellectual cultivation. 
No doubt the broad assertion that it would be an unspeakable blessing for 
the nation if the lower classes could acquire some of the qualities which 
are at present the exclusive characteristics of their social superiors is 
perfectly true, but it is quite another question what those special qualities 
are, in which of them the poor are really deficient, and how their defi- 
ciencies are to be supplied. Each of these questions deserves more explicit 
consideration than it usually receives. . 
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The characteristic moral distinctions by which society is as it 
were divided into two halves, are summed up in the one word “ Gentle- 
man.” ‘The division between those who are, and those who are not, 
entitled to this appellation, is as real and important as it is indefinite. It 
may, therefore, be worth while, in the first place, to examine the proper 
meaning of the word. ‘The original meaning of the word gentleman, 
which it has never entirely lost, was nearly, if not quite, the same as that 
of its French equivalent gentilhomme. It denoted the fact that the person 
to whom it was applied was a member of one of a certain set of families, 
or the holder of a certain definite official or professional rank. As these 
families and officials were supposed to be distinguished from the rest of 
the world by the degree in which they possessed particular qualities, 
physical, moral, and intellectual, the word came by degrees to denote the 
combination of the two sets of distinctions; and as people came to per- 
ceive that the moral and intellectual qualities were far the most important 
and distinctive, they learned to attribute to the word a moral rather than 
a personal meaning. Hence, in the present day, the word implies the 
combination of a certain degree of social rank with a certain amount of 
the qualities which the possession of such rank ought to imply ; but there 
is a constantly increasing disposition to insist more upon the moral and 
less upon the social element of the word, and it is not impossible that in 
course of time its use may come to be altogether dissociated from any 
merely conventional distinction. Leaving, then, on one side that part of 
the meaning of the word which relates to external social rank, these ques- 
tions suggest themselves :—What are the personal qualities denoted or 
connoted by the word? How far, in point of fact, are the poor deficient 
in the possession of those qualities? To what is that deficiency to be 
ascribed? And how far can it be remedied? 

A fashion has prevailed of describing every sort of sin or vice as being 
ungentlemanlike, and as deserving, on that ground, to be avoided. It is 
said, for example, that it is ungentlemanlike to swear; that no man 
deserves to be called a gentleman who would be guilty of the selfishness 
and treachery of seduction; and some popular writers have delighted in 
contrasting the claims of such a man (for example) as George IV. to be 
considered the first gentleman of Europe, with the innumerable acts of 
perfidy, debauchery, falsehood, and meanness which stained his whole 
career, personal and political. No doubt the result of this fashion has 
been to enable Jay preachers, who had a natural reluctance to enter upon 
the deeper foundations on which morality rests, to preach very effective 
sermons. But to use words usefully is one thing; to use them correctly | 





is quite another; and many reasons make the latter a hardly less important 
habit than the former. 

Like many other words, the word gentleman, considered merely in its 
personal sense, is used upon a tacit assumption which must become express 
if its full meaning is to be understood. This tacit assumption is that the . 
persons to whom the word applies form a body associated together for the 
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sake of the pleasure which is to be derived from each other's society, and 
not for those more serious purposes which great associations of men, 
such as states, churches, armies, legislative and political bodies, and the 
like, are intended to promote. A man whose personal qualities fit him to 
take his place in such a society may properly, or at least intelligibly, be 
described as a gentleman, whatever else he may either have or want. It 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to give a complete list of the qualities 
which such a position implies, but they may be ranged under three great 
heads: some of them are artistic, some moral, and some intellectual : 
and of these the artistic qualities are the most definite, the most easily 
ascertained, and the most universally required. Thus it is equally incon- 
sistent with the character of a gentleman to blow one’s nose with one’s 
fingers, to tell gross lies, or to be unable to read; but of the three offences 
the first is most obviously and most fundamentally irreconcilable with the 
character in question. Indeed the two others are ungentlemanlike principally, 
if not entirely, because of their inartistic nature. The reason why a lie is 
ungentlemanlike is because lying is not merely a vice, but an ugly and dis- 
pleasing vice. Lies which are not ugly and displeasing, exaggerations for 
example, or inaccuracies, are not ungentlemanlike. Breaches of morality 
quite as decided and to the full as injurious to society, are not in the least 
inconsistent with the character of agentleman. A man, for example, might 
be a perfect gentleman who was utterly dead to all sense of religious duty, 
or entirely devoid of charity towards his neighbour. Indeed the graver 
kinds of crime are not of necessity ungentlemanlike. Perhaps picking 
pockets, or obtaining money by false pretences, might be so described; but 
ifa man from jealousy committed murder or arson it would be an abuse of 
language to give such a name to his conduct. No doubt the moral quality 
of an action is one of the elements which contribute to its beauty, or at 
least to our opinion of its beauty, for admiration is to a great extent the 
creature of association, so that we learn to admire and consider as beautiful 
those acts which we associate with beneficial results. Still it is by reason 
of their beauty, whether derived from their moral excellence or not, that 
we call certain dispositions gentlemanlike, and others not ; nor is it to every 
kind of beauty that we ascribe that name, but only to those descriptions 
of beauty which are sufficiently striking and obvious to command the 
attention and sympathy of persons who associate together for the purpose 
of enjoying each other's society, whilst they are engaged in that enjoyment. 
Hence it follows that when we speak of a gentleman we do not mean 
either a good man, or a wise man, but a man socially pleasant, and we 
consider his goodness and wisdom, his moral and intellectual qualities as 
relevant to his claims to be considered a gentleman only in so far as they 
contribute to his social pleasantuess. 

This may appear to some persons to give a lower notion of what is 
meant by a gentleman than is conveyed by that vague mode of speaking 
upon the subject, which aims at denouncing all faults and vices whatever 
as being offences against good manners, In fact, however, it is always 
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important to use language correctly; and the exaggerations referred to 
have a strong tendency to conceal the fact that the object of preserving 
the beauty, dignity, and pleasantness of life has a value of its own altogether 
independent of the general utility of the qualities by which those objects 
are brought about. It may seem at first sight a small thing to consider 
moral virtues with reference to the amount of social pleasure which they 
confer, but, in reality, it is by no means a small thing. On the contrary, 
the production of this pleasure is a matter of vast importance, for it 
colours the whole of life, and goes far to determine the temper in which 
we regard its various events. The use of the various sentiments and 
duties to which the word “gentlemanlike” points in public and private 
life, is closely analogous to the use of female beauty, accomplishments, 
and good manners in domestic life. The degree of conscious affection 
which prevails in any household is regulated, to a very great degree, by 
the amount of these elements which it contains; and, in the same way, 
our patriotism, and all the different sentiments and habits which flow 
from that source, greatly depend on the degree in which the national 
affairs are so managed as to impress and captivate the imagination. Nor 
is this in the, least unreasonable. It is part of the constitution of human 
nature, of which the imagination is one of the most important parts. 
loyalty to the Queen, a passionate ardour for the national glory, and 
a determination to uphold the honour of England at any price and any 
risk, are no more amiable self-deceptions than it is an amiable self-decep- 
tion to love a woman because she is beautiful, amiable, and accomplished, 
or to feel keen delight in magnificent scenery. The satisfactions derived 
from such sources are quite as real as the pleasures derived from a good 
income, and far greater than the pleasures derived from the difference 
between a large income and a comparatively small one. It might be rash 
to marry a woman for her beauty and accomplishments, if she and her 
intended husband were both entirely without means; but a man would 
indeed be a wretched cur who preferred an ugly and vulgar woman with 
30,000/., to an accomplished and beautiful woman who had but 5,000/., 
supposing his own prospects to be reasonably good. No doubt there are 
scores of men in our great manufacturing towns who, having pushed their 
way to great wealth and influence by mere force of character, would 
willingly buy the refinement of mind and manner which early education 
would have given them at the price of half their fortunes, and they would 
make an excellent bargain if they could do so. 

The importance of the feelings and manners of gentlemen are most 
distinctly shown when they are exhibited on a great scale. The real 
abomination of the civil war in America—hateful as it is in every way— 
is its emphatically blackguardly character. Happily perhaps for their 
reputation, the Confederate States are scaled up from the rest of the world, 
but the Northerners act on every occasion and in every relation of life 
as if they had fallen under the dominion of the very scum of the earth— 
as if they had committed the government to the rogues, the press to the 
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blackguards, and the army to the cowards who must always be found in 
a great nation. Every one who knows America is well aware that it 
contains men as brave, as honourable, and as worthy in all respects of the 
title of gentlemen as are to be found in any part of the world, and possibly 
their numerical proportion to the whole population is not smaller than in 
other countries; but it is difficult to describe the infamy with which 
the conduct of their public men and public writers is loading their 
character in the opinion of all Europe. The timid fraudulence which 
was equally incapable of apologizing for an insult frankly, and of 
justifying it boldly; the wretched “ovations” which celebrated an igno- 
minious rout; and the blackguard attempts to deter us from enforcing 
our rights by threatening to steal our money, were greater national 
evils than a score of defeats in fair fighting and a heavy national 
debt. These and other things of the same kind are so many blows to the 
self-respect of every man in the nation. They make men of honour hang 
their heads and withdraw from public life; they put public affairs into 
the hands of Nym the pickpocket, Bardolph, who is or ought to be hanged 
for robbing a church, and ancient Pistol, who eats his leek and swears 
that he will be most horribly revenged. No defeat, no humiliation, no 
public calamity can be compared with this, for such results tend to 
degrade a nation from being the object of the best and strongest of 
human feelings into a theatre for the gratification of its vilest and most 
contemptible propensities. 

Such being he nature and importance of a gentlemanlike temper, 
how far is it true that the bulk of the English people are, as Mr. Roebuck 
says, destitute of it—and that to such an extent, that between those who 
are gentlemen and those who are not there is as much difference as 
between the members of different races. Is it true, in fact, that the poor 
are miserable savages, “little better than brute animals in comparison 
with what they ought to be?” Mr. Roebuck’s assertions were, no doubt, 
kindly meant. He cannot be accused of being indifferent to his country. 
With all his asperity and with all his crotchets, no one who has watched 
his career will deny that, whoever may be a brute animal, he, at all events, 
is as true a gentleman as ever lived, and one as keenly alive to the 
honour and interests of his country as any man whom it contains. The 
fact that such a man, with no influence and no party to back him, should 
for many years have been member for Sheffield, is strong evidence that 
the Northern mechanics do not all pass the whole of their lives in getting 
drunk and getting sober. Whatever their faults may be, they know a 
man when they see him, and prefer being represented by a gentleman 
and man of honour, even if he is crotchety and sometimes rates them 
soundly, to being flattered by a wretched stump-orator, whose only gift is 
& power of pouring out in a fluent way torrents of water-gruel oratory 
dashed with bad brandy. 

In this particular case, however, he has allowed indignation to write 
verses which nature would not have denied and would have written much 
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better by herself. He has done great injustice to the bulk of his fellow- 
countrymen, and though his advice in the main was good, it confounded 
together several things which ought to be kept distinct. In order to 
auswer the two questions—why the labouring poor should not all be 
gentlemen? and how far they fall short of the. standard to which they 
ought to attain ?—it is necessary to keep in mind the distinction already 
suggested as to the three heads under which the character of a gentleman 
may be considered—namely, the artistic, the moral, and the intellectual 
aspects of that character. First, as to the intellectual aspect. It is a 
mere dream to suppose that so long as the differences of rank, which 
Mr. Roebuck rightly considers essential to society, continue to exist, there 
will not be an immense and indelible intellectual difference between the 
upper and the lower classes of society. It is just as absurd to suppose 
that the average labourer or mechanic will ever be intellectually equal to 
the average gentleman, as to suppose that the average gentleman will ever 
have the muscles of a man who works with his hands ten hours a day. 
The brain of a barrister in full practice will be as much more fully 
developed than the brain of a blacksmith, as the arm of the blacksmith 
will be better developed than the arm of the barrister. This distinction 
is by no means confined to the more intellectual professions, such as 
politics, the bar, or medicine. It extends to most of the social positions 
which, in common language, are described as conferring the rank of a gentle- 


man, as compared with those which do not confer it. Whatever may be. 


the faults of the comfortable classes in our community, no reasonable 
person will accuse them, as a body, of want of energy. ‘There is hardly 
to be found amongst us such a thing as a really idle class. A country 
gentleman, for example, hunts and shoots, goes to magistrates’ meetings, 
and to the quarter sessions, and finds an immense variety of occupations 
in the management of his estate and affairs. He is almost sure to be 
something of a lawyer, something of a farmer, and, in these days, very 
probably he is something of a soldier as well. At all events, as the head 
of a family, he has, like the Centurion, servants under him, and says 
“‘to one man come, and he cometh, and to another go, and he goeth.” 
To this it must be added, that he has generally been educated up to the 
age of twenty-two or twenty-three at school or college. That such a 
person should not be intellectually superior to a man of the same natural 
gifts, who was taken from a school where he just learned to read and 
write, and to do elementary sums, at eleven or twelve years of age, and 
who since that time has passed his life in shoemaking or carpentering, is 
absurd; and unless Mr. Roebuck, or anyone else who is dissatisfied with 
the condition of the labouring classes, is prepared to suggest means by 
which they can all pass a third of their lives in preparing for the work of 
the other two-thirds, and by which they may be supplied with an entirely 
different set of employments for those remaining two-thirds from that 
which they have at present, he will never be able to efface or materially 
to diminish the difference which now exists. 
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It must be observed that this distinction, which arises from the very 
nature of things, runs through the whole subject. ‘The different elements 
; of our nature are only ideally, and not actually, distinct. We can form 
separate conceptions in our own minds of the intellect, the moral character, 
and the artistic perceptions,—just as we speak of the arms, the legs, the 
heart, and the lungs; but, in fact, the three mental divisions all run into 
each other, just as the heart is directly connected with the lungs and the 
arm is attached to the shoulder so that if it were cut off it would, as the 
greatest of ancient philosophers declared, be no longer an arm except in 
name. A man whose intellect is highly cultivated will, by that circum- 
stance alone, be enabled to see more clearly the moral relation and signi- 
ficance of different actions, and to appreciate more fully the artistic merits 
of particular courses of conduct, than one who does not enjoy similar 
advantages. Hence the intellectual superiority which the higher ranks of 
society must always enjoy over the lower, will involve a corresponding 
superiority in reference to moral and artistic matters. A gentleman, as 
such, will probably have more delicate moral perceptions and better taste 
than the members of other classes, for this simple reason, that the superior 
cultivation of his understanding will have increased the strength and 
delicacy of all his perceptions, moral, intellectual, or artistic. 

For these reasons there must always be an intellectual distinction 
between the higher and lower classes, corresponding to that distinction 
between the classes themselves which Mr. Roebuck admits to be indis- 
pensable to the general welfare of society. It may, however, happen in 
any particular society, that the difference is greater than it should be; and 
no doubt, if Mr. Roebuck were right in saying that in this country it is 
as great as the difference between two races, he would have proved a very 
bad state of things; but he is not correct in his facts, and there is every 
reason to hope that, ten years hence, his description will be utterly 
unlike anything which will then exist. The whole subject was examined 
with most minute and elaborate care by the Education Commissioners, and 
the result of their report seems to be, that the substantial part of educa- 
tion—the power of reading, writing, and ciphering, in a substantial man- 
ner—is already possessed and used by a considerable part of the labouring 
population—in fact, by the large majority of people under forty years of 
age; and that if, for ten years more, matters go on as they have for the 
last twenty years, that part of the population to which Mr. Roebuck 
referred—the independent poor—will be able, with hardly an exception, 
to read and write without any disagreeable effort, and to cipher in a 
serviceable manner. Practical people cannot expect much more than 
that. The human brain has but a limited amount of energy; and if a 
man has to dig, or hammer, and saw, or stitch leather for ten hours a day, 
he will never—unless he is a very remarkable man—pass much time in 
reading, or read with much system. If he is a remarkable man, he will 
: soon rise above the necessity of carpentering or shoemaking. 

The answer to the first part of Mr. Roebuck’s question, why there 
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better by herself. He has done great injustice to the bulk of his fellow- 
countrymen, and though his advice in the main was good, it confounded 
together several things which ought to be kept distinct. In order to 
answer the two questions—why the labouring poor should not all be 
gentlemen? and how far they fall short of the.standard to which they 
ought to attain ?—it is necessary to keep in mind the distinction already 
suggested as to the three heads under which the character of a gentleman 
may be considered—namely, the artistic, the moral, and the intellectual 
aspects of that character. First, as to the intellectual aspect. It is a 
mere dream to suppose that so long as the differences of rank, which 
Mr. Roebuck rightly considers essential to society, continue to exist, there 
will not be an immense and indelible intellectual difference between the 
upper and the lower classes of society. It is just as absurd to suppose 
that the average labourer or mechanic will ever be intellectually equal to 
the average gentleman, as to suppose that the average gentleman will ever 
have the muscles of a man who works with his hands ten hours a day. 
The brain of a barrister in full practice will be as much more fully 
developed than the brain of a blacksmith, as the arm of the blacksmith 
will be better developed than the arm of the barrister. This distinction 
is by no means confined to the more intellectual professions, such as 
politics, the bar, or medicine. It extends to most of the social positions 
which, in common language, are described as conferring the rank of a gentle- 
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the faults of the comfortable classes in our community, no reasonable 
person will accuse them, as a body, of want of energy. There is hardly 
to be found amongst us such a thing as a really idle class. A country 
gentleman, for example, hunts and shoots, goes to magistrates’ meetings, 
and to the quarter sessions, and finds an immense variety of occupations 
in the management of his estate and affairs. He is almost sure to be 
something of a lawyer, something of a farmer, and, in these days, very 
probably he is something of a soldier as well. At all events, as the head 
of a family, he has, like the Centurion, servants under him, and says 
‘to one man come, and he cometh, and to another go, and he goeth.” 
To this it must be added, that he has generally been educated up to the 
age of twenty-two or twenty-three at school or college. That such a 
person should not be intellectually superior to a man of the same natural 
gifts, who was taken from a school where he just learned to read and 
write, and to do elementary sums, at eleven or twelve years of age, and 
who since that time has passed his life in shoemaking or carpentering, is 
absurd; and unless Mr. Roebuck, or anyone else who is dissatisfied with 
the condition of the labouring classes, is prepared to suggest means by 
which they can all pass a third of their lives in preparing for the work of 
the other two-thirds, and by which they may be supplied with an entirely 
different set of employments for those remaining two-thirds from that 
which they have at present, he will never be able to efface or materially 
to diminish the difference which now exists. 
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It must be observed that this distinction, which arises from the very 
nature of things, runs through the whole subject. The different elements 
of our nature are only ideally, and not actually, distinct. We can form 
separate conceptions in our own minds of the intellect, the moral character, 
and the artistic perceptions,—just as we speak of the arms, the legs, the 
heart, and the lungs; but, in fact, the three mental divisions all run into 
each other, just as the heart is directly connected with the lungs and the 
arm is attached to the shoulder so that if it were cut off it would, as the 
greatest of ancient philosophers declared, be no longer an arm except in 
name. A man whose intellect is highly cultivated will, by that circum- 
stance alone, be enabled to see more clearly the moral relation and signi- 
ficance of different actions, and to appreciate more fully the artistic merits 
of particular courses of conduct, than one who does not enjoy similar 
advantages. Hence the intellectual superiority which the higher ranks of 
society must always enjoy over the lower, will involve a corresponding 
superiority in reference to moral and artistic matters. A gentleman, as 
such, will probably have more delicate moral perceptions and better taste 
than the members of other classes, for this simple reason, that the superior 
cultivation of his understanding will have increased the strength and 
delicacy of all his perceptions, moral, intellectual, or artistic. 

For these reasons there must always be an intellectual distinction 
between the higher and lower classes, corresponding to that distinction 
between the classes themselves which Mr. Roebuck admits to be indis- 
pensable to the general welfare of society. It may, however, happen in 
any particular society, that the difference is greater than it should be; and 
no doubt, if Mr. Roebuck were right in saying that in this country it is 
as great as the difference between two races, he would have proved a very 
bad state of things; but he is not correct in his facts, and there is every 
reason to hope that, ten years hence, his description will be utterly 
unlike anything which will then exist. The whole subject was examined 
with most minute and elaborate care by the Education Commissioners, and 
the result of their report seems to be, that the substantial part of educa- 
tion—the power of reading, writing, and ciphering, in a substantial man- 
ner—is already possessed and used by a considerable part of the labouring 
population—in fact, by the large majority of people under forty years of 
age; and that if, for ten years more, matters go on as they have for the 
last twenty years, that part of the population to which Mr. Roebuck 
referred—the independent poor—will be able, with hardly an exception, 
to read and write without any disagreeable effort, and to cipher in a 
serviceable manner. Practical people cannot expect much more than 
that. The human brain has but a limited amount of energy; and if a 
man has to dig, or hammer, and saw, or stitch leather for ten hours a day, 
he will never—unless he is a very remarkable man—pass much time in 
reading, or read with much system. If he is a remarkable man, he will 
soon rise above the necessity of carpentering or shoemaking. 

The answer to the first part of Mr. Roebuck’s question, why there 
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should be any difference other than that of social rank between those who 
are and those who are not gentlemen, is that the difference of social rank 
which he recognizes as necessary, and the difference in circumstances on 
which it rests, involve a corresponding intellectual difference, and that this 
’ intellectual difference is not at present in this country much greater, and 
will probably before long cease to be at all greater, than from the nature 
of the case it always must be. 

The next question refers to the artistic difference between those who 
are gentlemen and those who are not. Mr. Roebuck did not divide the 
subject in this way, but he appears to have been more struck with this 
than with any other part of the contrast on which he dwelt so vigorously. 
As compared with the mercantile clerk, or with the Spanish peasant, 
the English labourer, it appears, is a kind of brute. Questions of this 
kind are emphatically and of necessity matters of taste, and it is hard to 
get beyond contrary affirmations on the opposite sides of the question; 
but there are many persons whose impressions of their countrymen alto- 
gether differ from Mr. Roebuck’s, and who would give totally different 
evidence as to the artistic differences between the gentleman and the 
working man, and as to the relative merits of labourers and mercantile 
clerks in point of manners. As has been already observed, the intel- 
lectual difference between the two classes involves a corresponding 
difference in point not merely of intellect, but of manners and morals also. 
How far that difference is exceeded in this particular case is the only 
question at issue. It is one which it is impossible to answer because of 
its indefinite nature; but though no precise answer can be given, it is 
easy to exaggerate both the amount and the importance of the difference, 
and Mr. Roebuck appears to have done both. 

It may appear paradoxical, but it is strictly true, that the manners of 
an English gentleman have much more in common with the manners of a 
labourer than with the manners of a mercantile clerk or a small shop- 
keeper. It is true that a gentleman’s accent differs from a labourer’s; 
he holds himself differently, and his features express altogether a different 
class of emotions and recollections, but the manner of the two men has a 
radical similarity which ought not to be overlooked by any one who 
wishes to understand English society. The great characteristic of the 
manners of a gentleman, as we conceive them in England, is plain, 
downright, frank simplicity. It is meant to be, and to a great extent it is, 
the outward and visible sign of the two great cognate virtues—truth and 
courage. It is the manner of men who expect each other to say, in the 
plainest way, just what they mean, and to stand to what they say, with 
but little regard either for the opinions or for the approbation of others, 
though with full respect to their feelings. 

This sturdy mixture of frankness when they do speak, with a perfect 
willingness to hold their tongues when they have nothing to say, is the 
great distinguishing feature of educated Englishmen, and is the one which 
always strikes foreigners with surprise. It is their incapacity to appreciate 
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the qualities which it covers, which makes their criticisms on ts so wildly 
remote from the truth as they often are. This manner prevails much 
more amongst the labouring than amongst the shopkeeping classes. Their 
language proves it conclusively. A gentleman and a labouring man would 
tell the same story in nearly the same words, differently pronounced, of 
course, and arranged in the one case grammatically, and in the other not. 
In either case the words themselves would be plain, racy, and smacking 
of the soil from which they grow. The language of the commercial clerk, 
and the manner in which he brings it out, are both framed on quite a 
different model. He thinks about himself, and constantly tries to talk 
fine. He calls a school an academy, speaks of proceeding when he means 
going, and talks, in short, much in the style in which the members of his 
own class write police reports and accounts of appalling catastrophes for 
the newspapers. The manners of a sailor, a non-commissioned officer in 
the army, a gamekeeper, or of the better kind of labourers—men whose 
masters trust them, and who are well-conducted and sober (as hundreds 
of thousands are)—are much better in themselves, and are capable of a 
far higher polish, than the manners of a bagman or a small shopkeeper. 

Whether or not the manners of a respectable English labourer are 
better than those of a Spanish or French peasant, is a question of taste. 
They are formed on a totally different model, and differ much in the 
same particulars in which the manners of a Spanish or French and 
English gentleman would differ. Every nation has its ideal; and the ideal 
after which a French gentleman, for example, aspires, though it has many 
good points, has some which are far from being good. The constant 
demand which the manners of French gentlemen make for sympathy and 
admiration is very well for those who like it, but it is not everybody who 
does. It is hardly possible to find pleasanter, more honourable, or more 
instructive companions than well-educated and well-bred Frenchmen ; but 
to an English associate, they constantly suggest the wish that they were 
a little more indifferent to what other people are likely to think and say 
about them ;—in other words, that they had thicker skins and plainer 
manners. It is this thickness of skin and plainness of manner, carried 
a little to excess, which give their peculiar appearance to English 
labourers and mechanies, and delude people into describing them in 
such language as that of Mr. Roebuck. This is the real explanation 
of the stories which cause so much patriotic regret to that eloquent 
lecturer. One cannot help liking him for the mixture of patriotic pique 
and pride with which he contrasts the courtly Spaniard at the Paris 
Exhibition with the slouching Englishman, adding a pretty clear intima- 
tion of his private opinion that if the two men were each put behind 
a musket and a bayonet, the balance might be the other way; but, 
in truth, his pride is better founded than his censure. Probably the 
Spaniard believed that the eyes of the whole universe were fixed on 
himself and his bull—that he individually was an honour to his province, 
and that in the whole city of Paris there was not such another man or 
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bull to be found. The Englishman, on the contrary, probably thought 
very little of the whole affair; and, considering it perfectly natural that 
the French should give him a prize, was almost, if not altogether 
indifferent as to whether they gave it or not. Of course the two senti- 
ments would be embodied in a corresponding manner ; but most English- 
men would have considerable sympathy with a man who would not let 
himself be put out of the way because a”set of foreigners admired his 
master’s cattle. It is another illustratiow of the very same sentiment 
which, in all probability, led the squire to whom the bull belonged to 
walk about the Boulevards in a shooting jacket and wide-awake. Why, 
he would ask, should he not dress as he liked in a town where nobody 
knew him, or was likely to notice him? Mr. Roebuck himself would 
hardly contend that the Spaniard way better educated than the English- 
man. In all probability, he could not spell his own name, and had 
never learnt his letters, whilst the Englishman must have been quite an 
exception if he was not perfectly able te read his newspaper and his Bible, 
and to write a letter to his wife or daughter. 

The other awful example is of just the same kind. Mr. Roebuck 
walked into his garden with Zhe Times in his hand, and told his humble 
friend that the Duke of Wellington:was dead. “I’m sorry for he, sir— 
who was he?” was the answer; at which Mr. Roebuck testifies his 
virtuous indignation. Considering that the present Emperor of the 
French owed many of the votes which ratified his title to the fact that the 
enlightened and well-behaved peasantry firmly believed that he was the 
hero of Austerlitz and Jena just returned from St. Helena, Mr. Roebuck’s 
friend was not in astate of unéxampled ignorance. He had, however, one 
merit, which is more common here than elsewhere. He owned his 
ignorance like an honest man, and did not affect to talk about what he 
did not understand. This is an invaluable characteristic, and one 
which deserves the highest praise in days when everybody is exposed 
to eminent risk of being pretentious and conceited, and when many 
people, especially in the rank just above labouring men, full into that snare 
to a woeful extent. Thousands of mercantile clerks and small shopkeepers 
would have known very little more about the Duke of Wellington than 
the Hampshire labourer, but not one in a hundred would have been 
above the meanness of pretending to know all about him. Considered 
merely as a matter of manners, no gentleman could have spoken more 
appropriately, or in better language, than the man in question—if he had 
only substituted “him” for “he.” The sentiment is, “ You tell me that 
a great man, a duke, is dead, and you tell me this as a piece of bad news 
which affects the nation at large. I am very sorry to hear it. Pray, tell 
me something about this great man, for I don’t know who he was.” This 
sentiment, expressed as it was in the simplest and fewest possible words, was 
essentially courteous and proper. It admitted Mr. Roebuck’s superior 
information and knowledge. It gave him credit for putting the proper 
interpretation on an interesting event, and it expressed a wish for further 
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instruction. Could Mr. Roebuck himself have done or said more? ‘The 
mere fact of being ignorant about the Duke of Wellington is one which 
goes for nothing at all. A man’s education must be measured by what 
he does, and not by what he does not know. If it were not so, there 
would not be in the world such a thing as a well-instructed man. Not 
long ago, a barrister, who was not unknown in his own or in other lines 
of life, was asked if he knew where Nootka Sound was. He said: “I 
have not the least idea; I have hitherto done very well without knowing ; 
but if I cared to know, I would find out all about it in ten minutes.” 
Dr. Johnson, in his Dictionary, defined the pastern as the knee of a horse, 
and on being asked how he came to do so, answered, “ Ignorance, madam— 
pure ignorance.” Any extent of ignorance of specific facts is perfectly 
consistent with the manner and sentiments of a gentleman. ‘The only 
ignorance inconsistent with it is ignorance of the principal means of 
acquiring knowledge in use amongst the society to which the person in 
question belongs at the time. Thus the North American Indians have, 
in many respects, the manners of gentlemen; but an Indian ignorant of 
the arts of war andhunting would never have acquired the manner of the 
warriors and huntsmen of his tribe. The French are the most ignorant 
nation in Europe, though their manners have some excellent points; but 
a Frenchman who was isolated from the social influences which affect his 
countrymen so deeply, would no doubt be as rough and brutal as the 
mountain shepherds whose ferocious appearance so much scandalized 
the old Marquis de Mirabeau. So an Englishman may be very ignorant ; 
but if he has had to do with kind and considerate employers, and knows 
how to read and write, he will probably be simple, modest, plain-spoken, 
and respectful, but otherwise not. 

It is always desirable in speculations on the state of a country to have 
a clear notion of what is wanted; and in reference to the question, 
what degree of artistic cultivation ought to be expected of English 
labouring people, it is by no means difficult to give an answer, which is 
not the less plain because it is not expressed in precise language. There 
are in the country many thousand men, little, if at all, removed from the 
class in question, whose manners are quite as good, and approach quite as 
nearly to the manners of gentlemen, as can or ought to be expected of 
persons in that class of life. If our labourers and mechanics. in general 
were as well behaved as steady policemen, sober non-commissioned officers, 
or respectable railway porters, they would behave as well as there is any 
reason to suppose men who work with their hands all day long and are 
supported by the wages of their labour ever will behave. It would be a 
very bad exchange if they took to behaving like Frenchmen or Spaniards, 
or to giving to their language that detestable affectation of literary style 
which turns a good house into an eligible residence, and makes a man con- 
template the erection of such a residence instead of intending to build it. 

Thus, the second part of Mr. Roebuck’s question, why the labouring 
poor should be inferior to the gentry as to refinemesit of manner, may be 
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answered by saying that there must always be a difference of degrce, for 
the reasons already assigned ; but that the difference is not nearly so great 
as he supposes, and that it is not at all impossible, nor even improbable, 
that the continued sympathy between class and class, and the spread of 
education, may soon diminish that difference to its normal and proper 
magnitude. 

The last and most important point to be considered relates to the 
moral differences between the upper and lower classes. cording to 
Mr. Roebuck, the difference amounts to this, that the one are gh-minded, 
affectionate, and self-controlled, and the others brutes, wh ;:e lives are 
passed partly in drunkenness, partly in domestic tyranny. Such a mode 
of disposing of the matter is bad on the face of it. It is far too summary 
and simple to be true. The question in fact, is extremely complex, nor 
does any one possess the knowledge necessary to solve it completely. Some 
general observations, however, may be made respecting it. 

In the first place, it is most important to notice the deep sympathy 
and, indeed, identity of moral character which runs through all classes of 
the nation, and ought to be specially and fully recognized. The resem- 
blances between all classes of Englishmen are generic. The differences 
are specific. From the Queen, whose exhortation to her children on the 
death of their father to support her in the discharge of her public duties 
drew tears from many eyes not easily moistened, down to the sturdy 
private soldier, who told his captors that they might knock out his 
brains if they pleased, but that nothing on earth should make him do 
homage to a Chinaman, and was as good as his word, there are 
links of sentiment and principle too close to be ever dissevered. 
No English gentleman would be worthy of the name, who did not 
consider the adjective as infinitely more valuable and characteristic 
than the substantive. Indeed his distinction from his neighbours consists 
only in the fact that circumstances enable him to put a special degree of 
lustre and polish on qualities which belong to millions of his countrymen, 
just as much as to himself, It is this which justifies Mr. Roebuck, in his 
assertion that there is no reason to fear that the lower classes will be made 
effeminate if they are to resemble their social superiors. The material is 
the same throughout; and the gentry, when they live up to their opportu- 
nities, are only picked and polished specimens of the material of which 
the nation at large is composed. 

The fact that there is no essential difference between the characters 
of the different sections of society, or, at any rate, no difference which is in 
favour of the higher classes, is nowhere more apparent than in respect of 
those qualities in which the spirit of gentlemen is supposed to display 
itself most fully—the qualities of generosity, self-sacrifice, and patriotism. 
There is probably no class of men in the world who possess these qualities, 
in a higher degree, than the bulk of the independent English poor. They 
are often described as dull and apathetic; but any one who will look at 
broad, notorious facts, may see that this is utterly false. They are, asa 
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rule, men of strong characters, and therefore of strong passions, and if 
their spirit is roused upon any point whatever, they become, in a settled, 
stubborn way of their own, utterly indifferent to danger, to interest, or to 
present or future comfort. The strikes which have of late produced so 
much distress, and been so deeply and perhaps justly blamed, have proved 
this beyond a doubt. It may be quite true that the workmen were 
utterly wrong, and perfectly absurd; but however this may be, it is 
certain that, having taken their view, they trusted and stood by each other 
and their leaders, with the same perfect confidence and dogged resolution 
that drove the Russians down the hill of Inkermann and the French from 
the ridge of Albuera. Whenever, and in whatever form, the demand is 
made, the same qualities are always forthcoming in any required quantity. 
There is no point of generosity or self-devotion which will not be reached 
by the commonest class of Englishmen, if they are put upon their honour, and 
treated with confidence and sympathy. It was a work of great difficulty 
and delicacy to form the Naval Reserve. There were all sorts of prejudices 
and difliculties to overcome ; but when the men had fully studied the sub- 
ject, had made their bargain, and accepted their retaining fees, they came 
forward as one man to discharge their part of the contract on the first 
rumour that their services might be required; and it may be said, in 
passing, that no gentlemen in Europe could have offered their services 
with better grace, or expressed their offer in terms simpler, and more 
to the purpose. The same spirit shows itself on every occasion. The 
soldiers who fell in to meet inevitable death on the deck of the Birkenhead, 
as quietly as they would have fallen in on parade, and who did die 
accordingly with impassive calmness, showed a degree of heroism which 
would have immortalized the proudest aristocracy in the world. It is to 
be hoped that gentlemen would have done as well. The best gentlemen in 
the world could have done no better. 

Nor is it on those great occasions only that such characteristics are 
displayed. No more touching proof of courtesy was ever given than was 
shown by the wounded men in the Crimea, who avoided every rough or 
impatient expression in the presence of the ladies who came from Eng- 
land to nurse them. ‘This was but one instance in a thousand of the 
extreme delicacy of feeling which poor people constantly possess. No 
one can have been in the habit of seeing them without learning that their 
feelings are much stronger in proportion to their understandings than is 
the case with gentlefolks; that they accordingly express them with far 
less reserve, and that they are therefore both more aware of the nature 
of each other’s feelings, and in some respects more on their guard against 
wounding them, than richer people. 

With all these facts in view, it seems hard to join in Mr. Roe- 
buck’s opinion that the labouring man is “a mere brute animal,” in 
comparison with what he should be. These vehement expressions rest 
almost entirely upon the manners of Mr. Roebuck’s constituents at 
Sheffield, and if he had confined himself to saying that Sheflield is a very 
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rough place, and that the Sheffield grinders are more given to liquor, to 
cock-fighting, dog-fighting, bad language, and wife-beating, than most of 
her Majesty’s subjects, he would probably have been corroborated by 
much independent evidence. This, however, arises to a great extent from 
peculiar circumstances. Mr. Roebuck himself truly says that many of 
his constituents earn immense wages by manual labour, and spend what 
they earn in chronic drunkenness and low debauchery. This is very true, 
and the same remark applies to many other parts of the manufacturing 
districts. The inference from this is, that it is a bad thing to set a beggar 
on horseback. If men are brought up to live on 10s. or 14s. a week, and 
suddenly rise to 4/. or 5/., they are subjected to just the same sort of 
temptation as a young man in another class who passes from a stingy 
allowance at school or college, to the uncontrolled possession of a large 
fortune. Sailors with prize-money, and Australian diggers, broke out into 
just the same sort of riot and folly. ~The rapid growth of our manufac- 
tures has been to several of our large towns just what the gold discoveries 
were to California and Australia. Society has been disorganized and 
disarranged, and of course individual character suffers from it. Let any 
one think of the villages, or towns, or streets, which he knows himself, 
and he will see how unjust it is to describe the poor of this country as a 
horde of drunken savages. 

Looking at the matter apart from well-meant oratorical exaggerations, 
the answer to the whole of Mr. Roebuck’s question will appear to be this 
—that there always will and must be a difference between the intellectual 
moral, and artistic condition of the rich and poor, corresponding to the 
difference between them in social rank—that he has greatly exaggerated 
the degree in which that difference actually prevails at present in this 
country, and that there is reason to hope that it is in a way to be reduced 
to its natural and normal magnitude. 
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Tue universal sympathy excited by the recent calamity at the Hartley 
Colliery, in Northumberland, gives a special interest to colliery labour 
and the life of the pitmen. Without entering upon a discussion of the 
causes of the calamity, or the possible preventives of similar aceidents in 
future, we will proceed at once to describe the ccuntry and metropolis of 
coal, and the scenes of industry above and below ground. 

The great northern coal-field lying around the rivers Tyne and Wear, 
and materially aided in its development by those rivers; is the best known 
and the most deeply and extensively wrought coal-field in the world at 
this time. Lying under Northumberland and Durham, it has an area of 
about four hundred and sixty square miles of known coal formation. 
Probably there are an additional two hundred and twenty-five square miles, 
under newer geological formations than that in which the great bulk of 
all coal is situated. The rate at which this great deposit of fuel +has been, 
and is now being drawn upon, is indeed astonishing. No less than sixteen 
millions of tons were extracted in 1859, and it is not improbable that the 
annual yield of the entire field will in a few years amount to twenty 
millions of tons. Should only the present rate of mining continue, the 
whole attainable coal might be exhausted in less than five hundred years 
from this time. One colliery engineer has made a careful calculation, by 
which the power of exhaustion is limited to three hundred and sixty- 
five years: as many years, therefore, in the future as there are days in 
one year may possibly be the term of the enormous coal produce of the 
North. Meanwhile it has supplied half the world with coal for open 
grates; and “ Wallsend” has become a household word. : 

No one, perhaps, would dream of making an excursion for pleasure to 
this great district of subterranean darkness and superficial blackness; yet 
few places in our country, and certainly not in any other, are so full of 
real interest. To wander amongst one hundred and eighty-three collieries 
aggregated in two counties; to witness the extraordinary mechanisms and 
erections for the extraction of coal and its delivery to collier vessels ; to 
note the hundreds of tall chimneys, the streaming black barriers of smoke 
fuming away in the breeze, and the perplexed network of colliery railways 
and tramways, which run along and across in such confusion to the eye of 
the visitor that hourly collisions of coal trains seem inevitable; to stand 
at a pit’s mouth and watch the ceaseless arrival of coaly cargoes and their 
despatch to the screens; to listen to the fearful clattering of all these 
coals against the strong, sounding wires, or rather bars, of the large screens 
themselves; and to take note of the rough and begrimed human beings 
who throng all around and seem to belie the appellation of “‘ white men” 
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—all this affords a source of interest and excitement which cannot be 
adequately conceived until it is experienced. If the reader will in 
imagination accompany the writer, we will at once proceed to the locality, 
and take train for Newcastle-on-Tyne, the true metropolis of coal. 

Though once a peaceful and contracted town, it nevertheless owes its 
origin to war, its establishment to picty, and its remarkable increase to the 
spirit of trading enterprise. On coal and iron it is founded, commercially 
as well as topographically: on coal, and by coal it stands, and it has 
extended superficially much in the proportion in which the coal pits have 
extended subterrancously; as miners have excavated the “stones of dark- 
ness”’* beneath, so builders have piled up the stones of architecture above. 
And fair and enduring stones these latter are; for few provincial towns 
can boast streets so noble and houses so durable and imposing as Newcastle 
in its newer parts. The old lanes and alleys leading down to the quay 
side are indeed as tortuous, as foul and forbidding as the side passages of 
an old coalpit; but it has doubled its population within some forty years, 
and its famous river, the coaly Tyne, which is only surpassed by the 
Thames in impurity, is daily burdened with colliers and other vessels 
attracted from all parts of the world to discharge their merchandise upon 
its quays. By the exchanges consequent upon these adventures, numerous 
trades have been called into operation and continued activity ; these in 
their turn give employment to industrious thousands, who, spreading over 
the entire vicinity, form thriving communities. North and South Shields 
have sprung up at the mouth of the Tyne, and many intermediate villages 
have in like manner arisen within the memory of men now alive. Stand 
upon any eminence, and as you gaze around (that is, as far as the clouds of 
smoke will permit), you must acknowledge that coal is the origin and 
coal the result of all the wealth and industry in and around this carbona- 
ceous metropolis. 

Approaching Newcastle from the Durham side, the dingy town of 
Gateshead stands before us on one side of the Tyne, dense with houses 
which swarm with population, and clouded with the soot and smoke of 
many a manufactory. On the other side of the Tyne, which we reach 
by the High Level Bridge—an imposing structure—rises Newcastle on its 
half hidden hills; and deep down between the two towns rolls the broad 
black river, with its ships and coal-boats, its “ keels and keelmen.” Higher 
up, and away from those waters, are seen ranges of dim and dirty-looking 
buildings one above the other; and yonder in the midst of these, in 
strange contrast with them, a stately fabric of Grecian architecture rises 
proudly on an eminence. Passing over the bridge which links Gateshead 
with Newcastle, we enter the latter by one of its least promising ap- 
proaches. If we keep to the banks of the Tyne, we are in a labyrinth of 
lanes and “ stairs,” as the old narrow streets are named, amidst a crowd 
of unwashed and clamorous natives ; but if we ascend to Grey Street, a 
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splendid curvilinear range of buildings opens upon us for a length of four 
hundred yards. The West Hill consists of three ranges of buildings in the 
Corinthian style, with needful adaptations; the third compartment in- 
cluding a large central Exchange, conspicuous in situation, magnificent in 
design, and rich in ornament. 

Its chief interest to us at present arises from the assemblage of coal- 
agents and mine-managers and owners under its roof. At the period when 
the vend, a kind of coal-owners’ monopoly, was in full force in this locality, 
it was no uncommon sight to see all the coal-lords and coal-commoners 
assembled on a particular day at this centre, all got up in their best. Such 
a time was particularly favourable for scanning the exterior of these lords 
of the neighbouring soil, or rather what lies under the soil; for here- 
abouts the owners of the one may be very different persons from the 
owners of the other. Here are congregated the agents and managers, er, 
as they are locally termed, the viewers, of most of the principal Newcastle 
and Durham pits, discussing the probabilities of a rise of sixpence or a 
shilling per ton in coal, There is one sprucely got-up viewer, jauntily 
swinging a riding-whip, and rather aspiring to the exterior of a jockey 
than a gentleman, whom we have seen in very different attire and under 
very different circumstances—more than a thousand feet under ground; 
his blue-spotted handkerchief, gaudy waistcoat, trebly-crossed gold guard- 
chain, fashionable hat, and glossy cloth coat, replace the old black leather 
cap, turned-up corduroy trousers, short jacket, flannel vest, clay candle- 
stick, and tough ash walking-stick, which marked this jaunty gentleman 
in the darkness of the pit. Then he was a viewer, a first workman 
amongst working pitmen; now he is not a whit behind the best of gen- 
tlemen in his own esteem, and desirous of chatting with you about the 
Italian opera or the Prince of Wales, rather than anything that concerns 
the Tyne and the mine. Yonder, amongst that knot of older, stouter, 
and sturdier men, is one of the most eminent viewers in this district. 
Portly in person, ruddy to look upon, and affable to converse with, he 
is deferentially regarded by all under-viewers and inferior officers of 
mines; yet he himself was once a “ pit-lad,” and has risen up to his pre- 
sent eminence as a mining engineer; he was a working man in the pits 
with George Stephenson, although he held at that time a position superior 
to him. Everybody knows George Stephenson’s history, but very few 
know this eminent viewer's less eventful yet hardly less fortunate course ; 
though he can make his voice heard very effectively when any member 
of the Government wants to know anything about collieries: for he 
speaks as one having authority, and the thing he commands is done, 
while the thing he wishes not to be done, somehow never is done. That 
short, rather stout, but benevolent-looking man hard by yonder pillar, 
discoursing with that tall man in a pilot-coat, is now a partner in one 
of the principal iron-works near the Tyne, and has risen to his present 
position from the lowest grade of pit life—that of a trapper-boy, earning 
sixpencea day. He will describe to you, after dinner, all the phases and 
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misfortunes of a pit-lad’s life some fifty years ago, bringing tears into 
your eyes as he depicts in homely yet striking language the hardships 
which he himself has suffered in boyhood and youth, while sitting in the 
deep darkness to open a door for ten and twelve hours a day, or dragging 
a full coal-basket, like an unfortunate donkey, harnessed with ropes and 
cut by cords. While amongst the viewers, we will make an appoint- 
ment for a visit to one of the principal pits, and introduce the reader 
personally to this great authority: in the politest terms that the north 
affords, we are invited to accompany him to his residence, Hillingdon 
Ifall, and in a few hours we start in the viewer's carriage. 

The larger collieries in the vicinity of the three navigable rivers—the 
Tyne, the Wear, and the Tees—which so fortunately intersect this coal- 
field, have railways or tramways of their own running in the most direct 
line they can obtain down to the nearest navigable river’s bank; and 
for this reason the whole number of collieries in this entire field are 
classed according to the name of the river by which they ship their 
produce: the oldest are those bordering upon the Tyne, the youngest 
those shipping by the Tees. Upon the railways stretching from the 
collieries to the river, the coal waggons are careering in trains propor- 
tioned to the producing power of the pit from whose mouth they 
start: on level ground they are impelled by a small locomotive, on 
declining ground by their own gravity, and on ascending ground they are 
drawn up by engines stationed at the summit of the ascent. The “ way- 
lines,” or rents of the ground occupied by these lines of tramway or rail- 
way, form a heavy item of expense; and collieries lying at a distance from 
the river pay from 400/. to 500/. per annum merely for the right of 
running their trains through private property. A map of these lines, and 
of the collieries which ship by the river, displays a singular network of 
interlacing railways, all tending to the Tyne. Descending from the 
carriage, and following one of these lines, we find that it leads us close to 
the banks of the blackened waters; and here, on a “ ballast-heap,” we 
may take our stand aside, while we watch the course of coal embarkation. 

At the end of the railway stands a huge shed-like erection covering 
a platform of wood, resembling the end of a timber viaduct. Upon 
this platform, or “staith,” the fast-running coal waggons are suddenly 
brought to a stand; their number is checked by a clerk, and they are 
placed, one at a time, upon an open square frame in the middle of the 
platform, which frame, upon the withdrawal of a bolt, is lowered from 
the staith by curious machinery, until it becomes suspended over the 
hatchway of the vessel below. A man descends with the waggon, but 
outside of it, unfastens a latch at its bottom, which, turning upon a hinge 
like a trap-door, permits the whole of the laden coal to descend, but 
little broken, into the hold of the ship. Counterpoising weights, which 
cause the waggon to ascend, are attached to the machinery; a wide- 
sweeping metallic arm plays the part of the human limb on a large scale, 
and up come empty waggon and blackened man, the latter carecring 
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through a considerable are of a circle. Daily and hourly is this process 
going forward, so that the man must sweep through many miles of circle 
in the course of a year. 

Yonder on the left, across the half green and half black grass, is a 
gloomy engine-house and a tall chimney; that is the collicry station, 
and the nearer we approach it the more audible are the whistlings, groan- 
ings, crackings, and clashings that issue from certain pullies or “gins,” 
waggons and “breaks,” boys and men, engaged in transporting the up- 
sent coal. The engine-beam protruding from the upper part of the 
engine-house, alternately elevating and depressing itself in measured 
motion, has attached to it the rod and bucket of a pump, which, at the 
depth of perhaps a thousand feet, is lifting water from the pit, and enabling 
the men to labour in dry galleries, which otherwise would speedily be 
flooded; for through sandstone rifts, wet sands, and sloping shales, slowly 
percolate thousands of gallons of water. One hour’s failure of the great 
pumping engine might endanger the whole mine, as the floods might, in 
that brief space of time, fill all the floors and passages, and rise half-way 
up the shaft: two or three hours might bring the waters to the very top 
of the shaft across the level of the common ground, and two or three 
months of unfailing pumping would not empty the mine again: indeed 
it might be completely and for ever “ drowned out.” 

Dressing ourselves in rough pilot-jackets, vests, and trowsers, a round, 
hard, leather cap, a stout stick, a pound of pit candles, and a clay candle- 
stick, complete our preparations: the most effectual disguise would be a 
pitman’s habiliments. The obliging under-viewer awaits us at the door: 
he knows more than we shall learn, and is capable of instructing us in 
everything that concerns this pit; for he perambulates it twice a week, 
and knows its passages as well as we know the streets around Belgravia or 
Cornhill. The surrounding scene at the pit’s mouth is certainly un- 
inviting to any but the truly inquisitive. Long rows of blackened sheds 
appear in the lingering dusk; and groups of yawning pitmen assemble 
upon the brink of the shaft, arrayed like ourselves, pale in visage, some- 
what short in stature, half bowed in the legs, gently rounded in the back; 
half-suspicious and half-sagacious in their glances, they eye us askance, 
joking with the overman, and complaining to the wasteman of “ bad air” 
down the pit: they are awaiting their turn to descend. Gradually life and 
bustle begin to be observable: the engine for winding up the first load 
begins to steam, and the “‘ banksman”—a constant attendant at the pit’s 
mouth—prepares for all comers. Two huge arms rise inclining over the 
shaft, supporting a couple of large pulleys, over which roll the double pit 
rope of plaited wire, flat, tough, and entirely metallic: a pair of such 
ropes may cost 500/. Hemp will hang a man; but wire will alone, after 
a twelvemonth’s wear-and-tear,: preserve him from breaking his neck in 
a great coal shaft. The descent and ascent of these shafts have of late 
years lost half of their interest, because they have lost all their romance. 
Now, a vertical pair of “gnides” supplies an upright railway for iron 
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cages, which are not unlike third-class railway carriages on English lines. 
Into these cages the men creep, and the coal waggons are wheeled. You 
cannot fall out, nor can the cages fall down; only a carelessly protruded 
arm or finger may be lopped off. When we were boys, pitmen either 
descended in swinging, banging, and bounding baskets (corves), or, with 
true professional dignity, scorned baskets and oscillation in wicker-work, 
and inserting one leg in a loop at the end of the rope, and winding their 
arms round it, “rode down,” defiant of danger and a thousand feet of 
darkness ! 

Embarking with the first passengers, we creep into the iron compart- 
ment, and crouch in the cage, taking special care to draw in elbows, 
hands, and fingers. The word is given and down we go. Four minutes 
are enough to land us at the bottom, one minute to disembark us, and 
five to adapt our eyes to the darkness and equip us for the interior. 
Timidly, yet trustfully, we walk along the mainway of the mine—the 
Cheapside or the Regent Street of this underground town; and half-an- 
hour of such progress familiarizes us with the darkness, and prepares us 
to submit to all the necessary inconveniences. Not a few lads and boys 
have passed us, the latter as charioteers of the trains of coal waggons. 
Bigger boys now appear in corners and side passages; and into one of these 
side passages we now diverge, for the main line would lead us a mile or two 
onward in the same order of blank excavation. The side passages, how- 
ever, take us to the working places, the coal-getting localities, the scenes 
of suffering, and the sources of pay and wages. ‘The entire mine is excavated 
apon the panel-work plan: a few leading streets are intersected by 
dozens of cross streets, less in height, breadth, and length, and themselves 
intersected again by longitudinal passages parallel to the leading paths 
of the pit. The solid pillars left standing by this mode of excavation 
serve to uphold the roof, and form a reserve of coal. But they them- 
selves may ultimately be, and often are, trenched upon; and when entirely 
exhausted, the wooden props which help to support the roofs are knocked 
out and drawn away, by daring and agile “deputies” or “ wastemen ;” 
then down come the unsupported shales and concs with a tremendous 
clash, and roof is confounded with floor. 

We must stoop to conquer in all these subordinate excavations, and 
stoop the lower as we advance the farther; for stooping is the law of 
progress here—as, alas, too frequently elsewhere: men of little bodies and 
short legs are most at home here, hence come that dorsal curve and bow 
of the legs which distinguish the hereditary pitman. My own mode of 
travelling here, as I am an inch and a half over the minimum height for 
the Guards, is recumbent upon a rolley or low waggon-stand ; and thus 
one can be propelled into the narrowest and shallowest passage of any pit. 
The only contingent peril lies in a sudden fall of stone from the roof; to 
which, indeed, one is continually exposed. Penetrating farther into these 
holes and corners of the vast excavation, we ever and anon come upon the 
bigger lads at their several occupations: the putters, or, more plainly, 
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pushers; marrows and half marrows, and little foals. All of these are 
engaged in propelling or dragging the laden baskets of coal, which must 
first be brought under a crane before they can be hoisted on to a rolley 
for the horses. This is the hardest and most distressing labour of the 
pit for these boys; who do work which ponies cannot do, because they 
can creep, and drag, and push where the smallest of the equine race 
cannot set a hoof. Half the harrowing tales of hardships which have 
shocked the readers of sundry parliamentary blue-books are associated 
with this kind of labour. The poor “foals” are, to our thinking, the 
worst off, being harnessed to the coal basket, and driven by “ putters” 
who have little feeling, little mercy, and less concern about their juniors. 
We have examined and conversed with some hundreds of these lads, and 
while we admit that they would have been worse off thirty or forty years 
ago, we contend that they might be better off in this present year of 
grace: indeed, in the recesses of this carbonaceous Pandemonium we have 
been solemnly charged by not a few men and boys to reveal to the public 
the alleged horrors and severities, which the sufferers declare “ Lord Pal- 
merston ought to come and see for hisself, and tell the parliament house 
of it too.” 

The real getters of the coal are the so-called hewers—the strong 
and able men of the mine; and their work is the most peculiar we 
have ever witnessed. In a small corner-like recess, full of floating 
coal-dust, foul and noisome with bad air and miscellaneous refuse and 
garbage, glimmer three or four candles, stuck in clay which adheres to 
wall and roof; or there may be only a couple of Davy lamps, each 
of which may be truly styled lucus a non lucendo. Close and deli- 
berate scrutiny will discover one hewer nearly naked, lying upon his 
back, elevating his small sharp pickaxe a little above his nose, and picking 
into the coal-seam with might and main; another is squatting down and 
using his pick like a common labourer; a third is cutting a small channel 
in the seam, and preparing to drive in wedges. By one or other kind of 
application the coal is broken down; but if too hardly imbedded, gun- 
powder is employed, and the mineral blasted; the dull, muffled, roof- 
shaking boom that follows each blast startling the ear of the novice, who 
commonly concludes that the whole mine has exploded and that his last 
minute is near at hand. We may visit recess after recess of this kind 
in the same extensive mine, and yet fail in any one day to see the half. 
There is an old pit on the other side of the Tyne—(where, by-the-by, 
George Stephenson worked)—which includes no less than some seventy 
miles of excavation, if all the passages were put together. The mine we 
are now in may have twenty miles of. excavation. People have been lost 
in the catacombs at Rome; and they might just as easily be lost nearer, 
inacoal mine. A story is told of a constable who came to a pit village 
in search of an inveterate debtor. Je was told the debtor was “ down 
pit,” and, nothing daunted, he demanded to be let down in search of him. 
Down he did go; but up he never came; and his man he never found. 
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At the busiest hours of the day here are in all some four hundred 
living human beings in the different parts of the vast mine we are visiting. 
You would not think so, as you meet them only in threes or fours or fives; 
but they all know their places, and some are a mile, it may be, from our 
present position. The whole mine is mapped out upon carefully con- 
structed plans, and no map of any town or city is more accurate than that 
of this pit, which you may inspect in the colliery office. The viewer can 
at any time learn from his under-viewer what is going forward in any 
working place, and have it pointed out to him upon the map. There are 
men who perambulate every gallery; men who take charge of particular 
portions, and men who have worked so long and walked so repeatedly 
through these tunnels, that they can at any time chalk or charcoal out a 
colliery chorography, and (so they affirm) find any part of the pit blind- 
fold. There is only one time in the twenty-four hours when we can 
see all these people together and in working trim, and that is the 
hour of “loosening” or stopping work. At that hour let us take our 
stand at the bottom of the shaft. The long-wished-for minute arrives, 
and is signalled, not by clock or bell, but by one long, shrill, resonant 
cry, coming from the top of the shaft and the banksman’s lips. “Loose ; 
]-0-0-s-e ; 1-o—o—se—” is the one word thrice repeated, but drawled 
and drawn out into vocal lengths of some seconds’ duration. The cry 
is taken up by men below, and rings from mouth to mouth and gallery to 
gallery, until the remotest corners of the pit are echoing with the welcome 
sound. Down fall picks from the hands of hewers, and implements of 
all kinds are left by human beings of all ages. Every five or ten minutes 
shows us gang after gang winding their dim and perilous way to the 
base of the shaft ; to that little circle of light which, like a fairy ring, 
lies brightly upon the black coal floor. On it stands the empty cage ; into 
that get the men and boys as they arrive, and up they go, black and 
weary. We have stood in such a spot as this and scen pitmen, jaded as 
they were, thrust one leg into the loop of the rope, catch up a boy in 
one arm, and place another on the knee of the looped Jeg, and thus ride 
up to the daylight; the boys being sound asleep when they have reached 
the surface. Even now the old pitmen say, “ None of your new-fangled 
ingins for we old uns.” No doubt “safety cages” are the most desirable 
fitting in a shaft, and hitherto, they have been thought to be absolutely 
safe; but the Hartley calamity has made apparent an unexpected liability 
—namely, that of some heavy body falling down the shaft upon the cage, 
and thereby at once crushing any persons in it. 

Ascending with the last freight of human moles, what a congregation 
of dusky workpeople do we find at the pit’s mouth! Here are a dozen 
middle-aged hewers awaiting our arrival, peering at us with glimmering 
eyes, deep-set in begrimed visages; and twenty or thirty stout lads— 
the fretters—showing white teeth in darkest lips, as they broadly grin at 
our awkwardness in landing. Behind them are groups of little boys, 
some of whom have been lugging coal-baskets for eight or nine hours, and 
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others, as trappers, who have sat for twelve hours behind wooden doors 
erected in the mainways of the mine for ventilating purposes, pulling a 
string to open the door when any coal-waggons come up for passage: 
weary work. We enter the nearest house, put off our pitmen’s dresses, 
resume our own customary habiliments, and make the best of our way to 
the neighbouring pit village. 

Files of pitmen and groups of pit-lads are now dotting all the roads 
converging towards the village. Yonder come two more upright and 
rather better dressed men, who seem to be a grade above the com- 
monalty ; these are the subordinate officers of the pit: they have rather 
better wages, and the best of the cottages; where they reside the set of 
houses is nicknamed “ Quality Row.” Going with them to their 
cottages, we see them enter and close the door; and although we shall 
accept their invitations to drop in for a “bit of talk” at tea-time, we 
leave them now to their retirement and ablutions: the latter being a 
most indispensable performance, and one that claims precedence of every 
other domestic duty. Meanwhile let us walk across and down the side 
lane till we come upon the lads and boys. A rough, roystering, laughing, 
chattering, song-singing company they are, even though their subter- 
ranean fatigues might have subdued all their superfluous vigour: when 
free, they will be funny and frolicsome; playing leap-frog, or hop, step, 
and jump, and it is as well to keep out of their way when they are 
bowling huge stones before them. There are a couple of them turning 
aside to settle by might of fists some underground quarrel: arms so 
brawny, and fists so knotty, are seldom observable in town artisans; and 
a blow from one of those burly lads is no trifle. The fight is done, thie 
ring is re-opened into rank and file, and on they proceed into the village, 
down “ Quality Row,” along “Shiney Row,” and finally disappear one 
by one in cottage doors. What ablutions and detergent scrubbings will 
go on there for the next half-hour ! 

There lived at Wallsend an eminent mining agent, now deceased, who 
has entertained me whole days, while driving in his gig from colliery 
to colliery, with tales of early times amongst the pit people, and with 
descriptions of scenes he had witnessed and participated in when the 
hewers and others were a race marked by notorious peculiarities of 
costume. The young pitman, in those gay and gleesome days, would 
wear his hair at the temples in curls, turning the hair round a thin 
piece of lead wrapped in paper, and at the back of the head hung pig- 
tails ; the leads being taken out only at the end of every week. On 
Sundays and holidays the gay pit youth would sport a very showy 
waistcoat, ornamented with striking flowery figures, and called his ‘“ posy 
vest ;” his nether bulk was arrayed in breeches of smart cut, of plush 
or velveteen, fastened at the knees with ribbons of various gaudy colours, 
stockings with.“ clocks” or side-ornaments, and laced boots or stout 
shoes with pointed toes; on his head was a round hat, adorned on holi- 
days with flaunting ribbons. Thus attired, the young “buck ” would 
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perambulate the pit-village, the admired of all those pitmen’s daughters 
who had hearts to lose and husbands to gain. What a contrast this to 
the black coats and plain habiliments of the present day! The sports and 
pastimes of that time were very different from those of the present day 
in the same localities. “Cuddy (donkey) races’’ were the favourite sport 
of the more adventurous old pit people; others betook themselves to 
quoits and bowls—the Jatter game being played with huge stone balls on 
the roads: increased zest was imparted to the game if any stray traveller 
happened to be driving along the road, as immediately the heaviest balls 
were poised, and hurled with all the bowlers’ force in the direction of the 
traveller. Bowling was a favourite pastime all around the collieries, and 
even near the towns. Gateshead Fell was a famous resort for bowlers, 
and one man was known to spend the whole of his spare time in this 
diversion. One of his children dying, he went to procure a coffin for it, 
and while he was returning home with the coffin, along the Fell, he saw 
some of his companions engaged in his favourite sport, when down went 
the child’s coffin, and away strode the bereaved father, who, taking up a 
bowl, entered so eagerly into the game that he forgot his grief, the coffin, 
and the child! 

Pit villages, like that in which we now find ourselves, vary much in 
their character for cleanliness and neatness in proportion to their age: 
the majority of the older pit villages being very unsightly and un- 
savoury. If unluckily detained in one on a wet day you will see a 
stream of Acherontic blackness pouring down the lanes and along the 
backs of the houses, and the effluvia arising from the rubbish heaps 
is dusgusting. Little gardens, or fields, divided into culturable patches, 
lie all around; but the plants appear to maintain a mere reminiscence of 
green under a prevailing shroud of coaly blackness. The interiors of the 
cottages, however, present a much more agreeable appearance: indeed, 
the contrast between prevalent neatness within and disorder without is 
very striking. Jn nearly all the cottages, and especially in all those 
tenanted by respectable families, the furniture is of a superior order: 
the bedstead is pretty sure to be a mahogany four-poster, with imposing 
pillars, clean white furniture, and a quilted coverlet; it is placed in thie 
best room as an ornamental piece of furniture, and beside it will frequently 
stand a mahogany chest of drawers, well polished, and filled with linen 
and clothes. An old-fashioned eight-day clock, in a good case, usually 
flanks the four-poster. In the best ordered pit dwellings I have often 
seen also good chairs, china, bright brass candlesticks, and chimney 
ornaments ; every one of these items being kept scrupulously clean: for 
cleanliness is the pride of the pitman’s wife. Herself probably the 
daughter of a pitman, she cherishes all the old associations of a similar 
home, and what constituted her mother’s pride stimulates hers: things 
must indeed be in a bad state when the four-poster, the eight-day clock, 
the little ornaments of the chimney-piece, and the chest of drawers, are 
poor or neglected, 
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Pitmen have been charged with not a few vices and faults, but there 
is an increasing body of them opposed to all profligacy and intemper- 
ance. ‘The affecting scrawl found in the Hartley pit indicates the feeling 
of not a few of the men in the better collieries. They become religious, 
and they exhort, preach and teach after their own fashion; and if that be 
not the fashion of others, it is nevertheless to be respected and honoured. 
Men who may at any hour be buried alive in a dark pit which shall 
prove their tomb, may well think of that other world into which two 
hundred of them entered recently without warning. There is one virtue 
for which the pitmen of the North of England are distinguished, viz. 
their deep sympathy for their brothers in misfortune, and their 
courageous conduct in aiding to rescue them, if rescue be possible, in any 
case of a colliery calamity. In the recent accident at Hartley, the men of 
all orders manifested a courage and a perseverance in seeking to reach 
the buried victims of misfortune which has elicited universal admiration. 
Nor is this a solitary instance of the kind: I have known others as 
striking. There are, indeed, few thoroughbred pitmen who would not 
in any similar catastrophe risk life and limb in encountering the dreaded 
dangers of an exploded mine or a ruinous shaft, if by so doing they had 
any hope of delivering an imperilled fellow-labourer. This courageous 
sympathy extends also to other mining districts, and one or two signal 
examples of it have been witnessed in Cornwall. If all such instances 
were collected and published, they would illustrate to an extraordinary 
degree the annals of heroism in humble life, and show that the human 
heart can feel as warmly a thousand feet underground as in the most 
refined and cultivated circle of society. 
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Berent Discoveries in Austratia 


Srx years ago we knew nothing of the far interior of Australia, beyond 
what we had learned from Captain Sturt, who reached in 1844 a point 
half-way between Spencer’s Gulf and the Gulf of Carpentaria. His 
discoveries considerably misled our speculations, for they lay in a belt of 
the most barren description, which geographers were too ready to accept 
as a fair representative of the country to the right and left of it. Sturt’s 
sufferings in endeavouring to cross the far-famed stony desert, were fearful. 
There is perhaps no traveller who has shown more vividly than he, 
the horrors of the desert, or a more determined courage in facing them. 
Hence his reports, more than those of any one else, have given a bad re- 
pute to the interior of Australia. 

During the gold fever, discovery on a large scale was idle; numerous 
small additions were made to our geographical knowledge, but their effect 
on the map of Australia might be compared to the crystallized border that 
grows gradually within a chemist’s evaporating bath. It timidly pushes 
out tiny spicule here and there, always towards the middle, each new 
crystal becoming established for ever and serving as a foundation for 
further growth. So the process extends itself, until the time is ripe, and 
then long spikes dart right across from side to side, and all the interstices 
rapidly close up. One, we may almost say two, of these long spikes have 
now darted across Australia. Two lines of route have virtually joined 
north to south and established themselves henceforth on our maps. They 
were made almost simultaneously. The first was that of A. Gregory, 
from the north, whose route was overlapped and almost reached by 
McDouall Stuart, in his great journey from the south; the second 
was wholly successful in traversing the continent, and was that of 
Burke. Nor are A. Gregory, Stuart, and Burke the ouly prominent dis- 
coverers of the last six years. A great deal has been also done in Western 
Australia by F. Gregory. In fact the Gregorys are a wonderful family of 
four brothers, who have left their marks as explorers on every side of 
Australia. But West Australian discovery is more like the crystallized 
border, of which we have been speaking, progressing at a rapid pace, than 
che far-darting spikes, which so captivate our imagination. We must, 
however, give one word of recognition to a dashing exploit just made by 
a party of young men, the Messrs. Dempster and others, whose route will 
be seen on the south-west of the diagram, p.355. Another strange district 
yet remains to be alluded to; it is marked z, and is the site of that half 
imaginary feature of all but the most modern maps, called Lake Torrens. 
A host of people have travelled there, from whom we will hereafter 
select Mr. Babbage, and sheep stations are now spread over a territory 
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whence Eyre was repulsed by drought, and whose chief feature is that 
mountain, which, despairing of the land, he named Mount Hopeless. It 
should have been Mount Hopeful. 

The result of the manifold explorations of late years can be discussed 
in two ways only. One is to pore over a map on a very large scale, 
where the routes of all the explorers are inserted, with their daily notes 
of the country they traversed, written at the side; thin spider lines 
crowded with minute detail, separated from one another by vast blank 
areas, which show the scantin2ss and broken character of our knowledge: 
the other is to generalize, but to do so in so rude and broad a manner, 
that a miniature map like that which is given here, can easily show all 
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we have to say. If weattempted a greater refinement of generalization, we 
should be aiming at more than we have facts to warrant. Proceeding on 
these premises, we may say that we have obtained a fair knowledge of the 
eastern half of the continent, and that it is generally habitable, not by any 
means over its entire area, but sporadically, in the same way that Arabia 
is inhabited by the Arabs. Of the western half of the continent we know 
much less; but our knowledge, so far as it goes, is equally favourable. 
The south-eastern corner is the most favoured of all. The Lake Torrens 
district is altogether peculiar: it is an alternation of brackish lagoons 
with saline desert and good pastoral country. 

Aridity during summer is the great drawback to Australia. Enough 
rain falls on the average of the year to support a fair vegetation, but the 
features of the country are not decided enough to drain the water into 
channels, or to form perennial springs. The water either lies in shallow 
lagoons, each representing the drainage of a trifling area, or in miserable 
creeks; and by far the greater part of it evaporates during the heats. 
There is no grandeur in the framcwork of Australia; it is a vast exten- 
sion of a series of little features ; such as scrub and grass, lagoon and 
creek, sandy and muddy plains. It supports very little life; few creatures 
exist that do not migrate. The marsupials pack their broods in their 
pouches, and travel for their lives; the waterfowl disappear when the 
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waters are low. The physical character of Australia makes it easy 
to understand how intelligent explorers like Sturt, Eyre, Kennedy, and 
many others, brought disheartening accounts which our modern know- 
ledge contradicts: it is worth while to examine the causes of such mistakes. 
First, then, it appears hopeless to ascertain the habitable qualities of any 
district in Australia by seeing it only once. The arid plains, dancing with 
mirage, swept with dust-storms, void of life, and bare of all but some 
miserable shrub, seem the abomination of desolation, while the same 
plains, after a month’s soaking showers, are wholly altered. Lagoons 
form, tall grass springs up abundantly, waterfowl make their appearance, 
and the traveller is charmed with the goodly land he has the fortune to 
discover. Not only do the seasons differ one from another, but the total 
rainfall of different years is probably a fluctuating quantity, and again, 
the showers fall unequally over the country. Another fertile source of 
misconception of the qualities of a district arises from the unequal 
character of adjacent belts. A mere accident may lead a traveller along 
a line where hardly a day shall pass without his finding water, or he may 
fall upon an arid strip and nearly perish of thirst. It is wholly beyond 
belief that a cursory traveller should discover all the watering-places in 
his neighbourhood; the records of McDouall Stuart’s journeys give 
remarkable examples to the contrary. An unexpected fact still remains— 
it is, that wherever a sheep-station is by any means established, the 
country becomes rapidly improved by its influence. It is a subject for 
Darwinian speculation. The grazing is said to improve the grasses, and 
to introduce or foster new species. The mere cropping does something; 
the manuring and the stamping of the sheep’s feet have an effect. Then 
the occupier of the station makes the most of the watering capabilities of 
the place: he dams up a creek, or deepens a water-hole. Perhaps the 
grasses and bushes around it flourish permanently through its moisture; 
the roots of the vegetation will then form a natural matting that checks 
evaporation, while the long fibres of the roots encourage rain-water to 
enter deeply into the soil. In this fashion, causes may be reacted on by 
their effects, until originally trifling influences produce considerable im- 
provement. 

A very curious feature exists throughout the Lake Torrens district 
(b of the diagram) which would have vastly altered Eyre’s opinion of that 
country if he had been aware of it. In numerous places over an other- 
wise waterless area, mounds are seen of various heights, up to 100 feet or 
more. On their top is a crop of verdure, not necessarily visible from the 
plain, and a diminutive streamlet may be discovered trickling or oozing 
over one part of its edge. On climbing one of these hillocks its top is 
found to be a basin brimful of water, a most extraordinary prize to a 
thirsty traveller. It must seem like a magical creation of some good fairy 
in his behalf. Obviously the hillocks are of travertin, or some such mineral 
deposit, which has settled from the spring from the time when it first 
broke through the ground, and has thus in long years been moulded into 
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a case that encloses the water and reaches the highest level to which it 
ean rise. Where springs of this description are frequent, one would think 
an artesian well might be sunk anywhere with success. 

We will now follow up these introductory remarks by a short narrative 
of the most prominent of the recent expeditions. Let us first make it 
clearly understood that the difficulty of Australian travel does not lie so 
much in the trouble of obtaining water as in the necessity of carrying 
food. A traveller in that land cannot shoot his dinner. The Australian 
wilds do not supply subsistence to a white resident, much less to a white 
traveller. A native who is gathering roots or seeds all through the day, 
having leisure, and knowing where to look for them, and who also has a 
stomach capable of digesting those things, is master of his situation. A white 
man is fully as dependent on the load of flour and dried meat carried by 
his horses, as are the crew of a vessel on the stores they have shipped. 
Judicious arrangement in commissariat matters is the first essential of 
successful Australian travel. 

The first of the great modern Australian journeys, in order of time, 
was that of A. Gregory, in the north. It was felt scandalous that we 
should remain in wilful ignorance of our own territory, and abandon 
British settlements to increase on the spot where hazard had planted 
them, instead of finding out the best places in the land and colonizing in 
an intelligent way. For instance, the Victoria River, on the north-west 
coust, urgently demanded examination; it had been ascended for nearly 
200 miles by the officers of the Beagle, and its promises were great. 
Again, the middle of Australia was generally supposed to be a dried-up 
basin: but how much land was there north of that basin, sloping towards 
the coast? Did rain fall abundantly on that more favoured belt ? was it 
backed by mountain ranges of importance, which cut off moisture from 
passing southwards, by condensing it on their flanks and turning it back 
into the Northern Sea? The determination of these points was the object 
of the Government’s North Australian expedition of 1856, under the com- 
mand of A. Gregory. 

We will dismiss the latter part of his travels with a few words, for 
although they were the most protracted, yet they were barren of favourable 
results. He found the water parting of the country to be low, and little 
distant from the coast; consequently his route lay along a line drawn 
closely parallel to that travelled over by Leichhardt, some years previously. 
Gregory has satisfactorily proved that no broad belt of humid, tropical 
land exists in Australia. The former part of his route led more directly 
towards the interior, and to a certain degree tapped the continent. He 
traced the Victoria to its source, then crossed the water parting, and went 
down a creek that ran south-east, till it lost itself in dry salt lakes, His 
route lay through the usual type of Australian country, such as we have 
described it; that is to say, a constant alternation of pastoral land and 
worthless land. If all the good parts were summed up, the total would be 
immense ; the sum of the bad parts would be vastly greater. It was a 
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country that might starve the cattle of an explorer, but it could sustain 
millions of sheep after its choicer patches had been discovered and 
stocked. 

We will now go south, to the discoveries made in the Lake Torrens 
district : there are crowds of travellers who have assisted in them. Step 
by step it was found that Eyre’s ill report, though most conscientiously 
made, was not justified by closer examination. The imaginary Lake 
Torrens was cut up into numerous separate lagoons, and its formidable 
horseshoe barrier has disappeared from our maps. 

The Governor of South Australia takes a legitimate rank among the 
explorers of his colony; for though a heavy weight to bestride a grass-fed 
hack, he made a dashing ride to view the latest discoveries of others and 
to make new ones himself. However, the greatest South Australian effort 
was the equipment of Mr. Babbage. That gentleman was a truly zealous 
and scientific man, and did good work as a traveller; but his principle 
of carrying on explorations proved erroneous, and he was recalled. He 
wished to vanquish the desert by slow approaches, making sure of each 
step before taking another, and thoroughly surveying the neighbourhood 
of every successive depdt. His plan was far too cumbrous and complex to 
succeed. While he was laboriously and accurately examining the land, 
there was time for one or two men to scour far ahead and sufficiently open 
out the country to make it immediately available to sheep-farmers. Such 
was the plan of McDouall Stuart. Starting in search of pasture, in a single 
short season, he rode in a great sweep far beyond and right round Mr. Bab- 
bage, and his successful return excited a furor of applause in Adelaide. 
No desert had been seen to stop his onward progress. He returned simply 
because he had been unprovisioned for a longer journey. In 1860, Mr. 
Stuart started again with only two companions, endeavouring to penetrate 
right through the continent. His dash and sustained energy were mar- 
vellous. To his right lay the Lake Torrens district, which he avoided, 
keeping along the higher ground, which possibly forms a north and south 
water parting between two great Australian basins. He met no serious 
obstacle: it was the old story so often told, of a few hours’ scrub, then a 
few hours’ grass, and so on; ringing the limited changes of Australian 
scenery in every possible combination. 

He passed what he considers to be the centre of the continent, where 
fortunately there is a mountain—Mount Centre—(we sadly want some 
marked features in Australia to feed our imagination)—and a little after- 
wards became entangled in breadths of dense scrub. Here, he found a 
numerous tribe of natives, who attacked and repulsed him. Again, in 
1861, he follows his old route, starting early and travelling, though 
laboriously, even through the driest season of the year, in order to be early 
at his goal. This time he extends his route until it far overlaps Gregory’s 
on the Victoria, as may be seen in the diagram. His efforts to break 
through the 100 miles of impracticable country that hemmed him in were 
repeated on nearly a dozen eccasions, until he was utterly beaten, and 
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compelled to retire. Either he was checked by scrub “ like a wall,” or by 
dry plains fissured with deep cracks and overgrown with grass, forming 
natural pitfalls in which a horse might break his leg. Yet he would be 
the last person to say that plenty of excellent roads might not be found, 
and we trust he may yet find one: for so small is the distance between 
success and failure that we read how frequently he stumbles on a great 
lake or set of springs hidden in the bushes, when the aridity of the country 
is driving him to distress. The reader lays down Stuart’s narrative, con- 
scious of the blindness with which every traveller is compelled to feel 
his way, and aware how largely the best among them must be indebted 
to hazard in bringing their journeys to a fortunate issue. 

We now conclude with the last, the greatest, and the most tragical of 
all Australian explorations—that of Burke. It is remarkable in many 
ways, and in none more so than in its means of transport. Leichhardt and 
Sturt of olden times, and Babbage of more recent ones, travelled with 
wheeled vehicles. A. Gregory led a large and rigorously disciplined body 
of horsemen in his principal journey. Stuart slipped through the land 
on horseback, almost alone; but Burke, for the first time in Australian 
history, was to lead a party of camels, imported from Asia for that especial 
purpose. His expedition was planned on an unusual scale. It was first 
set on foot by the patriotic offer of 1,000/. from a wealthy individual, in 
the event of other sums being subscribed, and was afterwards liberally 
supported by the government of Victoria, and organized by the Royal 
Society of Melbourne. It enlisted the sympathies of all classes, in the 
same way that the sympathies of England were enlisted in behalf of 
Franklin during the flourishing days of polar exploration. Neighbouring 
colonies had long sent their pioneers into the field, but this was the first 
great expedition from the rich colony of Victoria. 

The camels were bought in India, and in June, 1860, upwards of 
thirty of these quaint, slow-paced associates of Old World history stalked 
out of their vessel into the land of the kangaroo, to lend their much- 
desired aid to a dashing enterprise of one of the newest colonies of the 
modern Anglo-Saxon race. There, let us hope their breed may be esta- 
blished, and do future good service in a land and climate sufficiently 
resembling their native Arabia to make their usefulness probable. 

Burke’s plan was to reach the boundaries of civilization upon the 
Darling, and thence to strike northward across comparatively unknown 
country, to Cooper’s Creek, marked C. C. on the map. Cooper’s Creek is 
an historical name in the annals of Australian discovery. It was a 
famous halting-place in Sturt’s expedition, and had been ever since the 
most distant of the known watering-places where cattle could subsist all 
the year round. Burke was there to establish his depét, and thence he 
was to make tentative efforts with a light party to reach the Northern Sea; 
travelling as long as the provisions he could carry would allow, and always 
falling back on the depdt when they were on the point of being exhausted. 
The establishment at Cooper’s Creck was to be the rock of his safety; its 
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failure, as will be seen in the sequel, proved the cause of his disastrous 
end. 

When Burke arrived at the Darling with his cumbrous impedimenta, 
he was too late. Summer was advancing with rapid strides, sure before 
many weeks were over, to lick up the puddles and sheets of shallow water 
due to the last rains, and to convert the now green plains into an arid, 
desolate waste. Of immediate danger there was none, but by the 
time he could hope to reach Cooper’s Creek and enter the dreaded stony 
desert, the sun would be nearly vertical. Government expeditions are 
generally behindhand, not from any want of zeal in the officials who 
direct them, but from the slow way in which business necessarily filters 
through a series of authorities. Burke's was no exception; he had chafed 
at the delays in Melbourne, and he now found himself on the Darling, at 
the commencement of his actual journey, with a cumbrous slow-moving 
retinue, disunited associates, and already tired cattle, while the fatal 
werds too late stared at him in phantom letters, in the far distance. 

Burke did what those who judge by the issue are pleased to blame as 
ill-advised. He left the mass of the party behind, and took an excellent 
bush-man, Mr. Wright, who knew the way, to guide him and seven com- 
panions on the road to Cooper’s Creek. As soon as he had satisfied him- 
self that the road was perfectly practicable by riding over the half of it, 
and also being thoroughly confirmed in his high opinion of Mr. Wright’s 
ability, Burke incorporated his guide into the expeditionary party, made 
him its third officer, and sent him back to bring the heavy detachment in 
easy stages from the Darling to Cooper’s Creek, while he himself rode on 
with the rest. There can have been no fair cause for anxiety in Burke’s 
mind when he did so. There were no wayside difficulties to check the 
advance of those behind ; water and grass were in such unusual abund- 
ance, that as he rode on, at the rapid pace of twenty miles a day—very 
rapid for bush travelling—his camels and horses actually throve on the 
road. He reached Cooper’s Creek with perfect ease, having also accom- 
plished some lateral expeditions of importance, according to the instruc- 
tions with which he was furnished in Melbourne. Thus far all was 
excellent. He stayed two days at Cooper’s Creek, wrote a long account 
of what he had seen and done, enclosing a report from Wills on the 
geography of the district ; and then, subdividing his party, he left four 
men, well provisioned, on the Creek, with orders to remain there, in 
company with the daily expected detachment under Mr. Wright, as long 
as their food permitted, and went straight a-head to Carpentaria. He was 
accompanied by Mr. Wills, the second officer of the expedition, and two 
men. They had six camels and a horse, and carried as large a store of 
provisions as they were able. 

It was now December 14, 1860 (we must recollect the December of 
the Antipodes is their summer). Burke, and his three companions were 
off to Carpentaria; four men were established on Cooper’s Creek; and 
Wright, with the heavy stores and larger portion of the expedition, was sup- 
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posed to have long since left the Darling, and to be approaching the depét 
in easy stages. But unfortunately they were doing no such thing. A 
stupid mischance had occurred, which threw everything out of gear, 
cost in the end the lives of many zealous men, and raised a storm of 
troubles, which even now has not subsided. It was simply this,—Long 
after Burke had left the Darling, a messenger came with news from Mel- 
bourne that McDouall Stuart had almost crossed the continent. This was 
important intelligence for Burke to receive, because if he failed to find a 
road in the direction he was about to explore, he might with advantage 
turn to the left, and striking upon Stuart’s track, continue it on to the 
sea. Accordingly, away started two volunteers in a most unfortunate 
chase after him; the others awaited the issue, encamped upon the 
Darling. Days and weeks passed by, and the men never returned; the 
camp grew alarmed, scouts scoured the country, and the end was, that the 
two blunderers failed in their object, lost their way, and nearly killed 
themselves and their horses; and more, the rest had also exhausted them- 
selves and their cattle in looking after them. Burke was well on his way 
to Carpentaria, confident that his depdt on Cooper’s Creek was securely 
established, when Wright’s party was still on the Darling, knocked up by 
an ill-judged escapade. Burke’s party had travelled far beyond those 
plains where summer drought is overpowering, when the heavy detach- 
ment, under the leadership of Wright, entered upon their now fearful 
route, They traversed the first section of the road to Cooper’s Creek, 
where all had been so green and luxuriant three months before, with 
difficulty and anxiety, but it was on February 12th that the full horror 
of Australian aridity came upon them, They were then virtually cut off 
from Cooper’s Creek, at a time when poor Burke and Wills and the rest 
had actually reached and turned back from the sea at Carpentaria, and 
weak with scantily eked out food, were often thinking, as we may well 
believe, of the good cheer and joyous welcome they hoped to find awaiting 
them at Cooper’s Creek—their well-stored depét in the desert oasis. 

Let us, before the interest of the impending catastrophe leads us aside, 
take a rapid glance at what the travellers saw and wrote down in their 
note-books, which they buried when they were dying, and which have 
since been recovered and preserved. From the Darling to Cooper’s Creek, 
the country was at first excellent both for food and travel; it then became 
stony, but by no means impracticable ; and Burke indicates a still better 
route than that which he followed. Cooper’s Creek itself is as permanent 
a watering station as it had been reported, but a disagreeable place to stay 
at, owing to the quantities of mosquitoes, and a perfect plague of marsupial 
rats. Proceeding northwards (not N.W., as Sturt went,) the country is 
good for a few days, but remarkable for stony ridges running across the 
plain. These expand and form the stony desert of Sturt. The party 
travelled across the desert, without the slightest difficulty as to water or 
grass; indeed they found a large shallow lagoon in the midst of it. Still 
proceeding, they crossed into the tropics, and the character of the country 
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rapidly changed. The vegetation was richer and ranker, and the water- 
courses were exceedingly abundant. In their entire journey from Cooper's 
Creek to Carpentaria, and back to the stony desert, they appear on no 
single day to have failed in reaching water. In fact, their results quite 
overturn the usual accounts of Central Australia. When they approached 
the sea, they had to wade marshes, and push through brushwood, leaving 
their camels behind them with the two men. The natives were far too 
numerous to warrant the division of their party for long together, and in 
consequence, they never succeeded in getting a fair view of the open sea 
though they passed some days within influence of the tides. The estuary 
which they reached was that of the Flinder’s River. Their route has 
made us acquainted with no striking geographical features, such as moun- 
tains, or rivers, or deserts ; its interest lies in its vast span, and in its 
probable influence on future colonization. Natives were frequently met, 
and were peaceable, and even courteous to them, pointing out the best 
ways unasked. 

They turn back from the sea about February 10th, and henceforth 
toil and insufficient food, added to indisposition produced by the hot 
humid air of the coast, makes havoc upon them and their cattle. They 
arrive on April 21st at Cooper’s Creek, with two worn-out camels and 
the horse, themselves barely able to walk, and one of their small party dead. 
Where they expected greetings, there is absolute silence; not a soul to 
be seen; they reach the encampment: it is deserted; a mark on a tree 
directs them to dig; they do so, and learn their awful situation. That 
very morning the men they had left behind had quitted the creek ; them- 
selves ill and disheartened, but their cattle in good travelling condition. 
No one had ever come to them from the Darling. The natives had been 
troublesome; their rations were running low; they felt their position 
untenable, so they buried what trifling food they could spare, and de- 
parted south. Burke was utterly unable to overtake them. He, his two 
companions, and his cattle, had done as long a day’s work as their strength 
would admit. The trifling interval which separated them from their 
retreating friends—it was only fourteen miles—was an impassable gulf. 
They were utterly cut off from present help. In this terrible position they 
did what they could; they dug up the food and the letter buried in the 
bottle by its side, and determined to travel down the creek to try and 
reach the settled districts about B in the map. Finally, they buried an 
account of their own proceedings in the same bottle which they had dug 
up, replaced the earth as they had found it, and by some fatal oversight 
made no alteration in the simple indication of piq which the retreat- 
ing party had cut in the tree by its side. They re-made the cache too care- 
fully, and went their way. A few days of slow travel made it obvious 
that the strength of the whole party, men and animals, was failing them. 
They could not reach the settled districts; nay, the animals died, and 
they had to walk, carrying what they could. The last resource was to try 
to live like the natives, who subsist mainly on the seeds of a fern called 
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nardoo, which they pound and cook. ‘The travellers endeavoured to 
associate with the natives, to learn how to find this nardoo, and to obtain 
support from them, but with little success. At length King discovered 
the plant in abundant patches, and they collected the seeds and lived upon 
them. But food may have nutritious qualities, and yet be of so indiges- 
tible a character that the stomach cannot extract its nutriment. The 
natives are reared upon food of coarse descriptions, which are stubborn 
in the laboratory of European stomachs, and much more so in those of 
men like our travellers who were ill and worn out. So they gathered the 
nardoo, and pounded it, a wearisome and exhausting task, with such 
savage means as were at hand, and they grew weaker day by day. At 
length Wills begged the others to leave him, and push on, and try to get 
assistance from the natives. They did sv, and Wills remained alone. 
Writing his diary to the last, and looking death steadily in the face, he 
describes his daily weakening without complaint. He does not suffer 
from hunger, but finds starving on nardoo an easy death. He compares 
himself to Dickens’s character of Mr. Macawber, “ waiting for something 
to turn up,” writes some practical and noteworthy suggestions about the 
sort of food with which Australian expeditions should be provided ;—more 
of the saccharine or heat-giving elements, and not meat and flour alone, as 
heretofore. He writes with humour and good sense to the bottom of the 
very last page in his note-book, and then this brave man, way-worn and 
hunger-worn, to whose notes we mainly owe our knowledge of what the 
expedition achieved, whom we would have so gladly greeted on his return, 
appears to have laid himself down, and died quietly, on June 28th. 

Burke and King struggled on, growing weaker daily ; and then Burke’s 
time came, and with resignation and without pain, the gallant leader of 
the first party who ever crossed Australia, passed away. All honour to 
his memory. King, now lonely and forlorn, wanders back to Wills’ hut ; 
and then the savages take strange compassion on him, and he wanders and 
lives with them, until aid from the South comes to him, on September 
15th, in the form of a fresh and well equipped party of rescue under 
Mr. Howitt. We cannot here relate the long story of sufferings and 
deaths which befel both the heavy detachment from the Darling and 
the retreating party from Cooper’s Creek. They met on the way, exhausted 
and broken down. At length the leaders of the two parties, who were 
almost the only men among them fit for the undertaking, rode on to 
Cooper’s Creek for the chance of finding Burke’s party returned, and 
reached it early in May. They had indeed returned, and were at that 
moment no great distance off; but the cache was apparently in the same 
state in which they had left it, the inscription on the tree was unaltered ; 
and again, though assistance was so near, it never reached the heroes of 
our story. 

As in the annals of arctic voyages, one missing party sets a train of 
others in motion, each of which in its turn may do the same, and heaps a 
growing burden of embarrassment on the nation who sends them: so this 
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party of Burke, whose failure in each of its three detachments was solely 
due to two messengers losing their way, has caused two missions to be 
sent by sea to Carpentaria and another overland to the same destination 
from Queensland. In addition to these Mr. Howitt was also equipped, 
who succeeded, as we have seen, in his search, and is now under instruc- 
tions to proceed on new explorations. 

The camels did their duty well across the desert country of which 
Cooper’s Creek is the northern metropolis: plenty of them are reported 
to remain alive and in good health. But the sphere of their usefulness 
is limited ; in the more northern parts of the continent, horses are clearly 
the most useful animals for an exploring party. 

There is thus a great movement of discovery in various parts of 
Eastern Australia. ‘The sheep-farmers on their side are not idle, for 
parties have pushed westwards from Queensland in search of good 
grazing-land, until they reached to within two hundred miles of the line 
traversed by Burke. The chief inquiry now is whether the country 
bordering the northern shores of Australia will be a profitable site for 
English colonists. The fear is, lest it be too hot and humid for a pastoral 
country, and not humid enough for a valuable tropical settlement. The 
question is still unsolved, whether sheep of any breed productive of 
wool can thrive continuously far within the tropics. Experience both of 
Queensland and of South Africa is more negative than positive; it simply 
shows that no sub-tropical latitude has yet been reached, where wool is an 
impossibility. Again, as for sheep, so for men: it is still an open question 
how far to the northward the Anglo-Saxon race can thrive in the peculiar 
climate of Australia. There are abundant data for argument; but the 
history of our settlements is too limited and the world is too small for 
instances to be adduced which are truly apposite. If our race and our 
sheep succeed in Australia as well as the Dutch Boers have succeeded in 
Southern Africa, we shall have little cause to complain. 
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ERHAPS the dinner may have been delight- 
ful; the guests just the right number; 
the talk lively and witty to any extent; 
the cook a good one; the plates hot ; 
the champagne cold. But that is all 
passed. In the course of nature and 
time the company, first the ladies, and 
after an interval, the gentlemen, are 
translated into the drawing-room; and 
this picture represents a general view 
of the scene as it appears at the period 
when the few friends who have been 
invited to look in in the evening have 
begun to arrive. It often happens that 
they don’t mix well with the remains 
of the late dinner-party. So it is, 
whatever may be the reason. Perhaps 

they may be acquainted, perhaps they may not; perhaps they may know 
one another very slightly. The host or hostess, it is supposed, entertains 
the idea that the fresh arrivals, coming at the critical time of night, when 
the spirits of the fatigued dinner guests have begun to flag, will by an in- 
fusion of fresh materials, cause the smouldering embers to blaze up again. 
This is a delusion. The company that has arrived in the later part of 
the evening does not somehow amalgamate. They, it may be supposed, 
have also dined, and are consequently subject to the same influences as the 
earlier occupants of the drawing-room; but then they have been refreshed 
and enlivened by a drive since that important function, and so set up again 
for the evening. But it is far different with the dinner-party. They have 
not had occasion to rouse themselves by any physical exertion; they have 
already pretty nearly said all they have got to say; the topics of the day 
have been exhausted; and so have they themselves. Thus one portion of 
the party is becoming drowsy just as the other arrives; one is ready for 
talk, the other for sleep. With the best intentions in the world, conversa- 
tion cannot be carried on long or pleasantly, if one of the two contracting 
parties confines itself to monosyllables, and yawns; and a person, other- 
wise charming, accomplished, and amiable, may cease to interest, if he or 
she has only a half conscious and wholly abstracted expression of half 
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closed eye to give in return for your pointed remarks or brilliant 
epigrams. 

It may be said that the only way to obviate this difficulty is, that 
either one half of society should be deprived of dinners, or the other half 
prevented going to tea afterwards. Far be it from the writer of these few 
lines to presume to suggest to “society ’ what course society should 
pursue. ll that he pretends to do, is humbly to point out an evil which 
causes annually a large amount of human suffering ; which makes gentle- 
men sometimes look very foolish, and ladies often appear intensely bored ; 
which has, before now, induced aman to commence looking at the pictures 
on the wall, with an air as if he were really interested in what he was 
about ; which has led more than once, in the case of a young man 
deficient in resources, to a gentleman’s looking at himself in the looking- 
glass for something to do; and which has even, there is too much reason to 
believe, been the means of driving a man of high personal charaeter and 
blameless life, after wandering about the outskirts of a room in a hopeless 
and unhappy state for a long time, to begin, in his despair, to turn over 
the leaves of a book on the table—which book has eventually been dis- 
covered to be upside down. 2 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE PILGRIMAGE. 


THE morning sun rose clear and lovely on the old red rocks of Sorrento, 
and danced in a thousand golden scales and ripples on the wide Mediter- 
ranean. The shadows of the gorge were pierced by long golden shafts of 
light, here falling on some moist bed of crimson cyclamen, there shining 
through a waving tuft of gladiolus, or making the abundant yellow fringes 
of the broom more vivid in their brightness. The velvet-mossy old 
bridge, in the far shadows at the bottom, was lit up by a chance beam, 
and seemed as if it might be something belonging to fairy-land. There 
had been a bustle and stir betimes in the little dove-cot, for to-morrow 
the inmates were to leave it for a long, adventurous journey. 

To old Elsie, the journey back to Rome, the city of her former days of 
prosperity, the place which had witnessed her ambitious hopes, her dis- 
grace and downfall, was full of painful ideas. There arose to her memory, 
like a picture, those princely halls, with their slippery, cold mosaic floors, 
their long galleries of statues and paintings, their enchanting gardens, 
musical with the voice of mossy fountains, fragrant with the breath 
of roses and jessamines, where the mother of Agnes had spent the 
hours of her youth and beauty. She compared, mentally, the shaded and 
secluded life which Agnes had led with the specious and fatal brilliancy 
which had been the lot of her mother,—her simple peasant garb with 
those remembered visions of jewellery and silk and embroideries with 
which the partial patronage of the Duchess or the ephemeral passion of 
her son had decked out the poor Isella; and then came swelling at her 
heart a tumultuous thought, one which she had repressed and kept down 
for years with all the force of pride and hatred. Agnes, peasant-girl 
though she seemed, had yet the blood of that proud old family in her 
veins; for the marriage had been a true one: she herself had witnessed it. 

In the last few weeks, Agnes seemed to herself to have become wholly 
another being. Silently, insensibly, her feet had crossed the enchanted 
river that divides childhood from womanhood, and all the sweet ignorant 
joys of that first early paradise lay behind her. Up to this time her life 
had seemed to her a charming dream, full of blessed visions and images: 
legends of saints, and hymns, and prayers had blended with flower- 
gatherings in the gorge, and light daily toils. Now, a new, strange life 
had been born within her,—a life full of passions, contradictions, and con- 
flicts. A love had sprung up in her heart, strange and wonderful, for one 
who till within these few weeks had been entirely unknown to her, and 
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yet whom a few short interviews, a few looks, a few words, had made to 
seem nearer and dearer than the old, tried friends of her childhood. In 
vain she confessed it as a sin,—#in vain she strove against it; it came back 
to her in every hymn, in every prayer. Then she would press the sharp 
cross to her breast, till a thousand stings of pain would send the blood in 
momentary rushes to her pale cheek, and cause her delicate lips to con- 
tract with an expression of stern endurance, and pray that by any penance 
and anguish she might secure his salvation. To save one such glorious 
soul, she said to herself, was work enough for one little life: she was 
willing to spend it all in endurance, unseen by him, unknown to him, so 
that at last he should be received into that Paradise which her ardent 
imagination conceived so vividly, Surely, there she should mect him, 
radiant as the angel of her dream; and then she would tell him that it 
was all for his sake that she had refused to listen to him here. And these 
sinful longings to see him once more, these involuntary reachings of her 
soul after an earthly companionship, she should find strength to overcome 
in this pilgrimage. She should go to Rome,—the very city where the 
blessed Paul poured out his blood for the Lord Jesus,—where Peter fed 
the flock, till his time, too, came to follow his Lord in the way of the 
cross. She should even come near to her blessed Redeemer; she should 
go up, on her knees, those very steps to Pilate’s hall where He stood 
bleeding, crowned with thorns,—His blood, perhaps, dropping on the 
very stones. Ah, could any mortal love distract her there? Should she 
not there find her soul made free of every earthly thrall to love her Lord 
alone,—as she had loved Him in the artless and ignorant days of her 
childhood,—but better, a thousand times? 

“Good morning to you, pretty dove!” said a voice from without the 
garden-wall; and Agnes, roused from her reverie, saw old Jocunda. 
“T came down to help you off,” she said, as she came into the little 
garden. ‘ Why, my dear little saint! you are looking white as a sheet, 
and with those tears! What’s it all for, child?” 

“Ah, Jocunda! grandmamma is angry with me, and will not let me 
go once more to the Convent and see my dear Mother Theresa. 

“Well, don’t cry, pretty one! Your grandmamma is worked with 
hard thoughts. But I'll speak to her; I know her ways; she shall let 
you go; I’ll bring her round.” 

“« So-ho, sister !”” said the old soul, hcbbling to the door, and looking in 
at Elsie, who was sitting flat on the stone floor of her cottage, sorting a 
quantity of flax that lay around her. The severe Roman profile was 
thrown out by the deep shadows of the interior,—and the piercing 
black eyes, the silver-white hair, and the strong, compressed lines of 
the mouth, as she worked, and struggled with the ghosts of her former life, 
made her look like no unapt personification of one of the Fates reviewing 
her flax before she commenced the spinning of some new web of destiny. 

“Good morning to you, sister!” said Jocunda. “I heard you were 
off to-morrow, and I came to see what I could do to help you,” 
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“There’s nothing to be done for me, but to kill me,” said Elsie. 
“T am weary of living.” 

“Oh, never say that! Shake the dice again, my old man used say,— 
God rest his soul! Please Saint Agnes, you’ll have a brave pilgrimage.” 

“Saint Agnes be hanged!” said Elsie, gruffly. ‘I’m out with her. 
It was she put all these notions into my girl’s head. I’ve done with her: 
I told her so this morning. The candles I’ve burned and the prayers 
I’ve gone through with, that she might prosper me in this one thing! and 
it’s all gone against me. She shall never see another penny of mine,— 
that’s flat!” 

Such vituperation of saints and sacred images may be heard to this day 
in Italy, and is a ccemmon feature of idol-worship in all lands. 

“Oh, hush, now!” said Jocunda. ‘Don’t make her angry just as 
you are going to Rome, where she has the most power? All sorts of ill 
luck will befall you. Make up with her before you start, or you may get the 
fever in the marshes and die, and then who will take care of poor Agnes?” 

“Let Saint Agnes look to that; the girl loves her better than she does 
me,” said Elsie. ‘If she cared anything about me, she’d marry and 
settle down, as I want her to.” 

“Oh, there you are wrong,” said Jocunda. “ Marrying is like your 
dinner: one is not always in stomach for it, and one’s meat is another's 
poison. Now who knows but this pilgrimage may be the very thing to 
bring the girl round? I’ve seen people cured of too much religion by 
going to Rome. You know things a’n’t there as our little saint fancies. 
Take it cheerfully, and you'll see the girl will come back tired of tramping, 
and willing to settle down in a good home with a likely husband. I have a 


- brother in Naples who is turning a pretty penny in the fisheries; his wife 


is a wholesome Christian woman, and if the little one be tired by the time 
you get there, you might do worse than stop two or three days with them. 
Come, you let her just run up to the Convent to bid good-by to the 
Mother Theresa and the sisters.” 

“T don’t care where she goes,” muttered Elsie, ungraciously. 

“There, now!” said Jocunda, coming out,—“ Agnes, your grand- 
mother bids you go to the Convent to say good-by to the sisters; so run 
along, there ’s a little dear. The Mother Theresa talks of nothing else but 
you since she heard that you meditated this; and she has broken in two 
her own piece of the True Cross which she’s carried in the gold and pearl 
reliquary that the queen sent her, and means to give it to you. One 
doesn’t halve such gifts, without one’s whole heart goes with them.” 

“Dear mother!” said Agnes, her eyes filling with tears. “TI will 
take her some flowers and oranges for the last time. Do you know, 
Jocunda, I feel that I never shall come back here to this dear little home 
where I have been so happy?” 

“Oh, dear child, never give in to such fancies, but pluck up heart. 
You will be sure to have luck, wherever you go,—especially since the 


mother will give you that holy relic. I myself had a piece of Saint John 
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Baptist’s thumb-nail sewed up in a leather bag, which I wore day and 
night all the years I was tramping up and down with my old man; but 
when he died, I had it buried with him to ease his soul. 

Agnes hastily arranged a little basket of fruit and flowers, and took 
her way down through the gorge, under the Roman bridge, through an 
orange-orchard, and finally came out upon the sea-shore, and so along the 
sands below the cliffs on which the old town of Sorrento is situated. On 
her arrival in the Convent court, the peaceful and dreamy stillness con- 
trasted strangely with the gorgeous brightness of the day outside. The 
splendid sunshine, the sparkling sea, the songs of the boatmen, the brisk 
passage of gliding sails, the bright hues of the flowers that garlanded the 
rocks, all seemed as if the earth had been arrayed for some gala-day; but 
the moment she had passed the portal, the silent, mossy court, with its 
pale marble nymph, its lull of falling water, its turf snow-dropt with 
daisies and fragrant with blue and white violets, and the surrounding 
cloistered walks, with their pictured figures of pious history, all came with 
a sad and soothing influence on her nerves. The nuns, who had heard 
the news of the projected pilgrimage, and regarded it as the commence- 
ment of that saintly career which they had always predicted for her, 
crowded around her, kissing her hands and her robe, and entreating her 
prayers at different shrines of especial sanctity which she might visit. The 
Mother Theresa took her to her cell, and there hung round her neck, by a 
golden chain, the relic which she designed for her. 

“But how pale you are, my sweet child!” she said. “What has 
happened to alter you so much? Your cheeks look so thin, and there are 
deep, dark circles round your eyes.” 

“ Ah, my mother, it is because of my sins. I have been false to my 
Lord, and let the love of an earthly creature into my heart.” 

“ What can you mean?” asked the mother. 

“ Alas, dear mother, the cavalier who sent that ring!” replied Agnes, 
covering her face with her hands. 

Now the Mother Theresa had never left the walls of that convent since 
she was ten years old,—had seen no men except her father and uncle, who 
once or twice made her a short call, and an old hunchback who took care 
of their garden. All that portion of her womanly nature which might 
have throbbed lay in a dead calm. Still there was a faint flutter of 
curiosity, as she pressed Agnes to tell her story, which she did with many 
pauses and sobs and blushes. 

“And is he so very handsome, my little heart?” she said, after 
listening. “I never saw a young man, really,” said the Mother Theresa. 
‘Perhaps he looks like our picture of Saint Sebastian;—I have often 
thought that I might be in danger of loving a young man that looked like 
him.” 

“Oh, he is more beautiful than that picture or any picture!” said 
Agnes, fervently; ‘and, mother, though he is excommunicated, I can’t 
help feeling that he is as good as he is beautiful. It is to pray for -his 
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soul I am going on this pilgrimage. Father Francesco says, if I will tear 
away and overcome this love, my prayers will have power to save his soul. 
Promise me, dear mother, that you and all the sisters will help me with 
your prayers, 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
Tos MOUNTAIN FORTRESS. 


Whoever has traversed the road from Sorrento to Naples, that wonderful 
path along the high, rocky shores of the Mediterranean, must remember 
it only as a bright dream of enchantment. On one side lies the sea, 
shimmering in bands of blue, purple, and green to the swaying of gentle 
winds, exhibiting those magical shiftings and changes of colour peculiar 
to these waves. Near the land its waters are of pale, transparent emerald, 
while farther out they deepen into blue, and thence into a violet purple, 
which again, towards the horizon-line, fades into misty pearl-colour. The 
shores rise above the sea in wild, bold precipices, grottoed into fantastic 
caverns by the action of the waves, and presenting every moment some 
new variety of outline. As the path of the traveller winds round pro- 
montories whose mountain-heights are capped by white villages and silvery 
with olive-groves, he catches the enchanting sea-view, now at this point, 
and now at another, with Naples glimmering through the mists in the 
distance, and the purple sides of Vesuvius ever changing with streaks and 
veins of cloud-shadows, while silver vapours crown the summit. Above 
the road the steep hills seem piled up to the sky,—every spot terraced, 
and cultivated with some form of vegetable wealth, and the untame- 
able rocks garlanded over with golden broom, crimson gillyflowers, and a 
thousand other bright adornments. The road lies through villages whose 
gardens and orange-orchards fill the air with sweet scents, and whose 
rose hedges sometimes pour a perfect cascade of bloom and fragrance 
over the walls. 

Our travellers started in the dewy freshness of one of those gorgeous 
days which seem to cast an illuminating charm over everything. Even 
old Elsie’s stern features relaxed somewhat under the balmy influences of 
sun and sky, and Agnes’s young, pale face was lit up with a brighter 
colour than for many a day before. Their pilgrimage through this beau- 
tiful country had few incidents. They walked in the earlier and latter 


‘parts of the day, reposing a few hours at noon near some fountain or 


shrine by the wayside,—often experiencing the kindly veneration of 
the simple peasantry, who cheerfully offered them refreshments, and 
begged their prayers at the holy places whither they were going. Ina 
few days they reached Naples, where they made a little stop with the 
hospitable family to whom Jocunda had recommended them. From 
Naples their path lay through the Pontine Marshes; and though the 
malaria makes this region a world of fear, yet it is no less one of strange, 
soft, enchanting beauty. A wide, sea-like expanse, clothed with an 
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abundance of soft, rich grass, painted with golden bands and streaks of 
bright yellow flowers, stretches away to a purple curtain of mountains, 
whose romantic outline rises constantly in a thousand new forms of 
beauty. The upland at the foot of these mountains is beautifully diversi- 
fied with tufts of trees, and the contrast of the purple softness of the 
distant hills with the dazzling gold and emerald of the wide meadow- 
tracts they inclose is a striking feature in the landscape. Droves of 
silver-haired oxen, with their great, dreamy, dark eyes and polished black 
horns, were- tranquilly feeding knee-deep in the lush, juicy grass, and 
herds of buffalos, uncouth, but harmless, might be seen pasturing or 
reposing in the distance. On either side of the way were waving tracts 
of yellow fleur-de-lis, and beds of arum, with its arrowy leaves and white 
blossoms. It was a wild luxuriance of growth, a dreamy stillness of 
solitude, so lovely that one could scarce remember that it was deadly. 
Elsie was so impressed with the fear of the malaria, that she trafficked 
with an honest peasant who had been hired to take back to Rome the 
horses which had been used to convey part of the suite of a nobleman 
travelling to Naples, to give them a quicker passage across than they 
could have made on foot. It is true that this was quite contrary to the 
wishes of Agnes, who felt that the journey ought to be performed in the 
most toilsome and self-renouncing way, and that they should trust solely 
to prayer and spiritual protection to ward off the pestilential exhalations. 
“ There’s no use talking, child,” said Elsie. “I’m older than you, and 
have seen more of real men and women; and whatever they did in old 
times, I know that now-a-days the saints don’t help those that don’t take 
care of themselves: we must get out of those marshes as quick as 
possible, or we shall get into Paradise quicker than we want to.” 

After many days of journeying, the travellers, somewhat weary and 
foot-sore, found themselves in a sombre and lonely dell of the mountains, 
about an hour before the going down of the sun. The slanting yellow 
beams turned to silvery brightness the ashy foliage of the gnarled old olives, 
which, gaunt and weird, clung with their great, knotty, straggling roots to 
the rocky mountain-sides. Before them, the path, stony, steep, and 
winding, was rising upward and still upward, and no shelter for the night 
appeared, except in a distant mountain town, which, perched airily as an 
eagle’s nest on its hazy height, reflected from the dome of its church and 
its half-ruined old feudal tower the golden light of sunset. A drowsy- 
tcned bell rang out the Ave Maria, and Agnes, sinking on her knees, 
repeated her evening prayer, covering her face with her hands. Old Elsie 
knecled too; but, as she was praying, she cast an eye up the steep moun- 
tain-path and calculated the distance of the little airy village. Just at 
that moment she saw two or three horsemen, who appeared to be stealthily 
observing them, and now rode up. 

“Good evening, mother!” said one of them, speaking from under the 
shadow of a deeply slouched hat. “ Good evening, pretty maid!” he said, 
riding still nearer. 
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‘Go your ways, in the name of God,” said Elsie. ‘‘ We are pilgrims, 
going to Rome; and whoever hinders us will have the saints to deal 
with.” 

“‘ Who talks of hindering you, mother?” responded the other. “On 
the contrary, we come for the express purpose of helping you along. 
That town is a good seven miles off, and the sun will be down soon! So 
mount up behind me; and here is a horse for the little one.” 

The horseman at this moment disclosed to view a palfrey with a lady's 
saddle, richly caparisoned, as if for a person of condition. With a sudden 
movement, two of the men dismounted, and the one who had acted as 
spokesman, approaching Agnes, said, in a tone somewhat imperative,— 
“Come, young lady, it is our master’s will that your poor little feet should 
have some rest.” And before Agnes could remonstrate, he raised her 
into the saddle, and then turning to Elsie, said,— 

“ You, good mother, must e’en be content with a seat behind me.” 

“Who are you? How dare you?” cried Elsie, indignantly. 

“Good mother,” said the man, ‘‘ get up without more words. I swear 
by the Holy Virgin no harm shall be done you.” 

Elsie looked, and seeing Agnes already some distance before her, 
without more ado, she placed her foot on tlie toe of his riding-boot, and 
mounted to the crupper behind him. 

Notwithstanding the surprise and alarm of this most unexpected 
adventure, Agnes, who had been on the very point of exhaustion from 
fatigue, could not but feel the sensation of relief and repose which the 
seat in an easy saddle gave her. The mountain air, as they arose, breathed 
fresh and cold on her brow, and a prospect of such wondrous beauty 
unrolled beneath her feet that her alarm soon became lost in admiration. 
The mountains that rose everywhere around them seemed to float ina 
transparent sea of luminous vapour, with olive-orchards and well-tilled 
fields lying in far dreamy distances below, while on the horizon silver 
gleams of the Mediterranean opened to the view. They pursued their way 
in silence, rising higher and higher out of the shadows of the deep valleys 
below; the man who conducted them observing a strict reserve, but seem- 
ing to have a care for their welfare. The twilight yet burned red in the 
sky, and painted with solemn lights the mossy walls of the little old town, 
as they plunged under a sombre antique gateway, and entered on a street 
as damp and dark as a cellar, which went up almost perpendicularly 
between tall black stone walls that seemed to have ncither windows nor 
doors. Agnes could only remember clambering upward, turning short 
corners, clattering down steep stone steps, under low archways, along 
narrow, ill-smelling passages, where the light that seemed so clear without 
the town was almost extinguished in utter night. At last they entered the 
damp court of a huge, irregular pile of stone buildings. Here the men 
suddenly drew up, and Agnes’s conductor, dismounting, came and took her 
silently from her saddle, saying briefly, “ Come this way.” Elsie sprang 
from her seat in a moment, and placed herself at the side of her child. 
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“No, good mother,” said the man with whom she had ridden, seizing 
her powerfully by the shoulders, and turning her round. 

“ What do you mean?” cried Elsie, fiercely. ‘ Are you going to keep 
me from my own child?” 

“Patience!” replied the man; ‘no harm shall come to you. 

Agnes looked back at her grandmother, saying— 

“Fear not, dear grandmamma; the blessed angels will watch over us.” 

As she spoke, she followed her conductor through long, damp, moulder- 
ing passages and up flights of stone steps, and again through other long 
passages smelling of mould and damp, till at last he opened the door of an 
apartment from which streamed a light so dazzling to the eyes of Agnes 
that at first she could form no distinct conception as to where she was. 
As soon as her eyesight cleared, she found herself in an apartment which 
to her simplicity seemed furnished with unheard-of-luxury. The walls 
were richly frescoed and gilded, and from a chandelier of Venetian glass 
the light fell upon a foot-cloth of brilliant tapestry which covered the 
marble floor. Gilded chairs and couches, covered with the softest Genoese 
velvet, invited to repose; while tables inlaid with choice mosaics stood 
here and there, sustaining rare vases, musical instruments, and many of 
the light, fanciful ornaments with which, in those days, the halls of women 
of condition were graced. At one end of the apartment was an alcove, 
where the rich velvet curtains were looped away with heavy cords and 
tassels of gold, displaying a smaller room, where was a bed with hangings 
ef crimson satin embroidered with gold. 

Agnes stood petrified with amazement, and put her hand to her head, 
as if to assure herself by the sense of touch that she was not dreaming, 
and then, with an impulse of curious wonder, began examining the apart- 
ment. The rich furniture and the many adornments, though only such as 
were common in the daily life of the great at that period, had for her 
simple eyes all the marvellousness of the most incredible illusion: she 
touched the velvet couches almost with fear, and passed from object to 
object in a sort of maze. When she arrived at the alcove, she thought she 
heard a slight rustling within, and then a smothered laugh: her heart beat 
quick as she stopped to listen. There was a tittering sound, and a move- 
ment as if some one were shaking the curtain, and at last Giulietta stood 
in the doorway. For a moment Agnes stood looking at her in utter 
bewilderment. Yes, surely it was Giulietta, dressed out in all the bravery 
of splendid apparel, her black hair shining and lustrous, great solid 
earrings of gold shaking in her ears, and a row of gold coins around 
her neck. She broke into a loud laugh at the sight of Agnes’s astonished 
face. 

“So, here you are!” she said. ‘ Well, now, didn’t I tell you so? 
You see he was in love with you, just as I said; and if you wouldn’t come 
to him of your own accord, he must fly off with you.” 

“Oh, Giulietta!” cried Agnes, catching her hands, “what does all 
this mean? and where have they carried poor grandmamma ?” 
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‘‘ Oh, never worry about her! She is at supper with my mother; and 
a jolly time they will have of it, gossiping together.” 

“Your mother here, too?” 

“ Yes, simple, to be sure! I found it so much easier living here than 
in the old town, that I sent for her, that she might have peace in her old 
age. But how do you like your room? Were you not astonished to see 
itso brave? If you are not pleased, you will be ungrateful, that’s all.” 

“ Giulietta,” said Agnes, “can’t you bring grandmamma to me?” 

* No, my little princess, I can’t. Do you know you are my mistress 
now? Well, you are; but there’s one that’s master of us both, and he 
says none must speak with you till he has seen you.” 

Agnes sat down on one of the velvet couches, and leaned her head on 
her hand. 

“ Come, now, let me bring you some supper,” said Giulietta. 

And she left the room, locking the door after her. In a few moments 
she returned, bearing a rich silver tray, on which was a covered dish that 
steamed a refreshing odour, together with a roll of white bread, and a 
small glass flacon containing a little choice wine. By much entreaty and 
coaxing, Agnes was induced to partake of the bread, enough to revive her 
somewhat after the toils of the day ; and then, a little reassured by the 
familiar presence of Giulietta, she began to undress, her former com- 
panion officiously assisting her. 

“ There, now, you are tired, my lady princess,” she said. “ I'll unlace 
your bodice. One of these days your gowns will be all of silk, and stiff 
with gold and pearls.” 

“ No, Giulietta,” said Agnes, ‘“‘I don’t need help.” 

“ Ta, ta, ta!—you must learn to be waited on,” said Giulietta, per- 
sisting. ‘ But, Holy Virgin! what is the matter here? Oh, Agnes, what 
are you doing to yourself?” 

“ Tt’s a penance, Giulietta,” said Agnes, her face flushing. 

“‘ Yes, indeed. Father Francesco ought to be ashamed of himself.” 

“ He does it to save my soul, Giulietta, The cross of our Lord with- 
out will heal a deadly wound within.” 

In her heart, Giulietta had somewhat of secret reverence for such 
austerities; so she made the sign of the cross, and looked grave for several 
minutes. 

“ Poor little dove!” she said at last; “if your sins must needs be 
expiated so, what will become of me? Agnes, you will be a saint some 
day, like your namesake at the Convent, I truly do believe.” 

“ Oh, Giulietta ! don’t talk so! Iam the chief of sinners.” 

“ That's what the saints all say,” said Giulietta. ‘“ But, my dear, 
when he comes, he will forbid this; he will not suffer his little wife-——” 

“Giulietta, don’t speak so! Icannot hear it! I must not be his wife 
—I am vowed to be the spouse of the Lord!” 

“ And yet you love our handsome prince,” said Giulietta; ‘ and there 
is the great sin you are breaking your little heart about. Well, now, it’s 
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all of that dry, sour old Father Francesco; old Father Girolamo was worth 
a dozen of him. If you would just see our good Father Stefano, now, he 
would set your mind at ease about your vows in a twinkling.” 

Agnes, confused and agitated, turned away, and, as if seeking refuge, 
laid her down in the bed, looking timidly up at the unwonted splendour ; 
and then, hiding her face in the pillow, began repeating a prayer. 
Giulietta sat by her a moment, till she felt, from the relaxing of the little 
hand, that the reaction of fatigue and intense excitement was beginning to 


take place. Nature would assert her rights, and the heavy curtain of 


sleep fell on the weary little head; so quietly extinguishing the lights, 
Giulietta left the room, locking the door. 





CHAPTER XXV. 
THE CRISIS. 


AGnes was so exhausted with bodily fatigue and mental agitation that she 
slept soundly till awakened by the beams of the morning sun. Heer first 
glance up at the gold-embroidered curtains of her bed occasioned a bewil- 
dered surprise; she raised herself, and looked around, slowly recovering 
her consciousness and the memory of the strange event which had placed 
her where she was. She rose hastily, and went to the window to look out. 
This window was in a kind of circular tower projecting from the side of 
the building, such as one often sees in old Norman architecture; it over- 
hung not only a wall of dizzy height, but a precipice with a sheer descent 
of some thousand feet; and far below, spread out like a map in the dis- 
tance, lay a prospect of enchanting richness. The eye might wander over 
orchards of silvery olives, plantations with their rows of mulberry-trees 
supporting the vines, now in the first tender spring, green, scarlet fields of 
clover, and patches where the young corn was just showing its waving 
blades above the brown soil. Here and there rose tufts of stone-pines, 
with their dark umbrella-tcps towering above all other foliage, while far 
off in the blue distance a silvery belt of glittering brightness showed 
where the sea closed in the horizon-line. So high was the perch, so 
distant and dreamy the prospect, that Agnes felt a sensation of giddiness, 
as if she were suspended over it in the air, and turned away from the 
window, to look again at what seemed to her the surprising and unheard- 
of splendours of the apartment. There lay her simple peasant garb, on 
the rich velvet couch,—a strange sight in the midst of so much luxury. 
Having dressed herself, she sat down, and, covering her face with her 
hands, tried to reflect calmly on the position in which she was placed. 
With the education she had received, she could look on this strange inter- 
ruption of her pilgrimage only as a special assault upon her faith, insti- 
gated by those evil spirits that are ever setting themselves in conflict with 
the just. Such trials had befallen saints of whom she had read: they 
had been assailed by visions of worldly ease and luxury suddenly pre- 
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sented before them, for which they were tempted to deny their faith and 
sell their souls. Was it not, perhaps, as a punishment for having admitted 
the tove of an excommunicated heretic into her heart, that this sore trial 
had been permitted to come upon her? And if she should fail? She 
shuddered, when she recalled the severe and terrible manner in which 
Father Francesco had warned her against yielding to the solicitations of an 
earthly love. To her it seemed as if that holy man must have been 
inspired with a prophetic foresight of her present position, and warned her 
against it. Those awful words came burning into her mind as when they 
seemed to issue like the voice of a spirit from the depths of the con- 
fessional :—“ If ever you should yield to his love, and turn back from this 
heavenly marriage to follow him, you will accomplish his damnation and 
your own.” Agnes trembled in an agony of real belief, and with terror of 
the world to come: her blood curdled, her nerves froze, and she threw 
herself on her knees and prayed fervently. She rose from prayer with a 
profound reliance on that aid which comes from God alone, and was stand- 
ing at her window, deep in thought, when Giulietta entered,—fresh and 
blooming,—bearing the breakfast-tray. 

‘Come, my little princess, here I am,” she said, “with your break- 
fast! How do you find yourself, this morning ?” 

‘“‘Giulietta, have you seen poor grandmamma?” asked Agnes. 

“Poor grandmamma!” said Giulietta, mimicking the sad tone in 
which Agnes spoke,—‘to be sure I have, I left her making a hearty 
breakfast; so fall to, and do the same: you don’t know who may come to 
see you this morning.” 

“ Giulietta, is he here?” 

“He!” exclaimed Giulietta, laughing. “Do hear the little bird! It 
begins to chirp already ! No, he is not; but Pietro says he will come soon.” 

“Pietro is your husband?” said Agnes, inquiringly. 

“Yes, to be sure,” said Giulietta. “ But eat your breakfast, little 
one, while I go and see to Pietro and the men.” 

And she bustled out of the room, locking the door behind her. 

Agnes took a little bread and water,—resolved to fast and pray, as the 
only defence against the danger in which she stood. After breakfasting, 
she retired into the inner room, and, opening the window, sat down and 
looked out on the prospect, and then, in a low voice, began singing a 
hymn of Savonarola’s, which had been taught her by her uncle. 

While Agnes was singing, the door of the outer room was slowly 
opened, and Agostino Sarelli entered so softly that Agnes did not hear 
his approach, and he stood listening to her singing. He had come from 
Florence, burning with indignation against the Pope and the whole 
hierarchy then ruling in Rome; but conversation with Father Antonio 
and the scenes he had witnessed at San Marco had converted the blind 
sense of personal wrong into a fixed principle of moral indignation and 
opposition. He no longer found himself checked by the pleading of his 
early religious recollections; for now he had a leader who realized in his 
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own person all his conceptions of those primitive apostles and holy bishops 
who first fed the flock of the Lord in Italy. He had urged his uncle in 
Milan to make interest for the cause of Savonarola with the King of 
France; and his uncle, with that crafty diplomacy which in those days 
formed the staple of what was called statesmanship, had seemed to listen 
favourably to his views. And now the time was come, Agostino thought, 
to break the spell under which Agnes was held,—to show her the true 
character of the men whom she was beholding through a mist of venera- 
tion arising entirely from the dewy freshness of ignorant innocence. Hers 
was a soul too good and pure, he said, to be kept in chains of slavish 
ignorance any longer. When she ceased singing, he spoke from the outer 
apartment,—‘‘ Agnes!" The name was uttered in the softest tone, but 
it sent the blood to her heart; everything seemed to swim before her, and 
grow dark for a moment; but by a strong effort she lifted her heart in 
prayer, and, rising, came towards him. 

Agostino had figured her to himself in all that soft and sacred inno- 
cence and freshness of bloom in which he had left her, a fair angel child; 
but the figure that stood there in the curtained arch, with its solemn, 
calm, transparent paleness of face, its large, intense dark eyes, now vivid 
with some mysterious and concentrated resolve, struck a strange chill 
over him. For a few moments there fell a pause between them. 

* Agnes! Agnes! is it you?” at last said the knight, in a low, hesi- 
tating tone. “Oh, my love, what has changed you so? Speak! Are 
you angry with me? Are you angry that I brought you here?” 

“My lord, I am not angry,” replied Agnes, speaking in a sad tone; 
“but you have committed a great sin in turning aside those vowed to a 
holy pilgrimage, and you tempt me to sin by this conversation, which 
ought not to be between us.” 

“Why not?” asked Agostino. ‘ You would not see me at Sorrento. 
I sought to warn you of the dangers of this pilgrimage,—to tell you that 
Rome is not what you think it is,—that it is not the seat of Christ, but 
a foul cage of unclean birds, a den of wickedness.” 

“‘ My lord,” said Agnes, speaking with a touch of something even 
commanding in her tone, “you ought not to try to ruin my soul by 
blaspheming holy things.” And then she added, in a tone of indescribable 
sadness, ‘ Alas, that so noble and beautiful a soul should be in rebellion 
against the only true church! Ah, seek not to deceive me !” 

“ By the Holy Mother, Agnes, I do not seek to deceive you! Ispeak 
on my honour as a knight and gentleman. I love you truly and honour- 
ably, and seek you as my wife. Would I lie to you?” 

“ My lord, you have spoken words which it is a sin for me to hear, a 
peril to your soul to say; but if you had not, you must not seek me as 
a wife. It is a sin even to think of it. Holy vows are upon me.” 

“Impossible, Agnes! You have not taken the veil?” 

No, my lord, I have not. Ihave only promised and vowed in my 
heart to do so when the Lord shall open the way.” 
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“‘But such vows, dear Agnes, may be loosed by the priest. Now 
hear me. I believe as your uncle believes,—your good, pious uncle. 
I believe as Jerome Savonarola believes. He it is, that holy prophet, 
who has proclaimed this Pope—a vile usurper.” 

“ My lord! my lord! I must not hear more! I must not,—I cannot 
—I will not!” exclaimed Agnes, becoming violently agitated. 

“ Oh, Agnes, what has turned your heart against me? I thought you 
promised to love me a little?” He sought to come towards her, and she 
sprang forward and threw herself at his feet. 

“Oh, my lord, for mercy’s sake let me go! Let us go on our way! 
We will pray for you always,—yes, always!” And she looked up at him 
in an agony of earnestness. 

“ Am I so hateful to you, then, Agnes?” 

“ Hateful? Oh, no, no! God knows you are 
you too well, and you have too much power over me; but oh! do not 
use it! If I hear you talk, I shall yield,—I surely shall, and we shall be 
lost, both of us! Oh, my God! I shall be the means of your damna- 
tion! Have pity on me! have pity on yourself!” 

In the agony of her feelings her voice became almost a shriek, and 
her wild, affrighted face had a deadly pallor. Agostino was alarmed, 
and hastened to soothe her. 

“ Agnes, dear Agnes, I submit; only be calm. I promise anything,—” 

“Will you let me go? and my poor grandmamma? ” 

‘6 Yes.” 

“ And you will not talk with me any more?” 

“ Not if you do not wish it. And now,” he said, “ that I have sub- 
mitted to all these hard conditions, will you suffer me to raise you?” 

He took her hands and lifted her up; they were cold, and she was 
trembling: she tried to withdraw them, and he let them go. 

“Farewell, Agnes!” he said. ‘I am going.” 

She pressed the sharp cross to her bosom, but made no answer. 

“T yield to your will,” he continued. ‘“ Immediately when I leave 
you, your grandmother will come to you, and the attendants who brought 
you here will conduct you to the high-road. For me, since it is your 
will, I part here. Farewell, Agnes !” 

He held out his hand, but she stood as before, pale and silent, with her 
hands clasped on her breast; he kneeled and kissed her hand, pressed it 
to his forehead, then rose and left the room. 

For a moment after the departure of the cavalier, Agnes felt a bitter 
pang,—the pain which one feels on first realizing that a dear friend is lost 
for ever; and then, rousing herself with a start and a sigh, she hurried 
into the inner room and threw herself on her knees, giving thanks that 
the dreadful trial was past, and that she had not been left to fail. In 
a few moments she heard the voice of her grandmother in the outer 
apartment, and the old wrinkled creature clasped her grandchild in 
her arms, and wept with a passionate abandonment of fondness, calling 
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her by every tender and endearing name which mothers give to their 
infants. 

“ After all,” said Elsie, “these are not such bad people: I have 
been right well entertained among them. And as to their captain,—would 
you believe it?—he is the same handsome gentleman who once gave you 
a ring; and such a religious man, that no sooner did he find that we were 
pilgrims on a holy errand than he gave orders to have us set free with all 
honour, and a band of the best of them to escort us through the mountains. 
The people of the town are all moved to do us reverence, and coming 
with garlands and flowers to wish us well and ask our prayers. So let us 
set forth immediately.” 

Agnes followed her grandmother through the long passages and down 
the dark mouldy stair-way to the courtyard, where two horses were 
standing caparisoned for them. A troop of men in high peaked hats, 
cloaked and plumed, were preparing also to mount, while a throng of 
women and children stood pressing around. When Agnes appeared, 
enthusiastic cries were heard: “ Viva Jesu!” “ Viva Maria!” “ Viva! 
viva Jesu! nostro Ré!” and showers of myrtle-branches and garlands fell 
around. ‘Pray for us!” “ Pray for us, holy pilgrims!” was uttered 
eagerly by one and another. Mothers held up their children; and beggars 
and cripples, aged and sick,—never absent in an Italian town,—joined 
with loud cries in the general enthusiasm. Agnes stood amid it all, pale 
and serene, with that elevated expression of heavenly calm on her features 
which is often the clear shining of the soul after the wrench and torture of 
some great interior conflict. She felt that the last earthly chain was 
broken, and that now she belonged to Heaven alone. She scarcely saw or 
heard what was around her, wrapt in the calm of inward prayer. 

“Look at her! she is beautiful as the Madonna!” said one and 
another. ‘She is divine as Santa Cattarina!” said others. ‘“ She might 
have been the wife of our chief, who is a nobleman of the oldest blood, 
but she chose to be the bride of the Lord,” said others: for Giulietta, with 
a woman’s love of romancing, had not failed to make the most among her 
companions of the love-adventures of Agnes. 

Agnes meanwhile was seated on her palfrey, and the whole train 
passed out of the courtyard into the dim, narrow street,—men, women, 
and children following. On reaching the public square, they halted a 
moment by the side of the antique fountain to water their horses. The 
groups that surrounded it at this time were such as a painter would have 
delighted to copy. The women and girls of this obscure mountain town 
had all that peculiar beauty of form and attitude which appears in the 
studies of the antique; and as they poised on their heads their copper 
water-jars of the old Etruscan form, they seemed as if they might be 
statues of golden bronze, had not the warm tints of their complexion, the 
briliiancy of their large eyes, and the bright, picturesque colours of their 
attire, given the richness of painting to their classic outlines. Then, too, 
the men, with their finely-moulded limbs, their figures so straight and 
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strong and elastic, their graceful attitudes, and their well-fitting, showy 
costumes, formed a no less imposing feature in the scene. Among them 
all sat Agnes waiting on her palfrey, seeming scarcely conscious of the 
enthusiasm which surrounded her. Some admiring friend had placed in 
her hand a large bough of blossoming hawthorn, which she held uncon- 
sciously, as, with a sort of childlike simplicity, she turned from right to 
left, to make reply to the request for prayers, or to return thanks for the 
offered benediction of some one in the crowd. When all the preparations 
were at last finished, the procession of mounted horsemen, with a confused 
gathering of the population, passed down the streets to the gates of the 
city, and as they passed they sang the words of the Crusaders’ Hymn, 
which had fluttered back into the traditionary memory of Europe from the 
knights going to redeem the Holy Sepulchre. They were singing the 
second verse, as, emerging from the dark old gateway of the town, all the 
distant landscape of silvery olive-orchards, crimson clover-fields, blossom- 
ing almond-trees, fig-trees, and grape-vines, just in the tender green of 
spring, burst upon their view. Agnes felt a kind of inspiration. From 
the high mountain elevation she could discern the far-off brightness of the 
sea,—all between one vision of beauty,—and the religious enthusiasm 
which possessed all around her had in her eye all the value of the most 
solid and reasonable faith. 

In all this scene Agostino Sarelli took no part. Te had simply given 
orders for the safe conduct of Agnes, and then retired to his own room. 
From a window, however, he watched the procession as it passed through 
the gates of the city, and his resolution was immediately taken to proceed 
at once by a secret path to the place where the pilgrims should emerge 
upon the high road. He had been induced to allow the departure of 
Agnes, from seeing the utter hopelessness, by any argument or persuasion, 
of removing a barrier that was interwoven with her being. He saw that 
the very consciousness of her own love to him made her shrink in terror 
from his entreaties. 

“« There is no remedy,” he said, “ but to let her go to Rome, and see 
with her own eyes how utterly false and vain are the ideas which she 
draws from the purity of her own believing soul. But this gentle dove 
must not be left unprotected. I will watch over her.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
Romer. 


A vistoy rises upon us from the land of shadows. We see a wide plain 
miles and miles in extent, rolling in soft billows of green, and girded on 
all sides by blue mountains, whose silver crests, gleaming in the setting 
sunlight, tell that the winter yet lingers on their tops, though spring has 
decked all the plain. So silent, so lonely, so fair is this waving expanse, 
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with its guardian mountains, it might be some wild solitude, an American 
prairie or Asiatic steppe, but that in the midst thereof, on some billows of 
rolling land, we discern a city, sombre, quaint, and old—a city of dreams 
and mysteries—a city of the living and the dead. And this is Rome— 
weird, wonderful, ancient, mighty Rome—mighty once by physical force 
and grandeur, mightier now in physical decadence and weakness by the 
spell of a potent moral enchantment. As the sun is moving westward, 
the whole air around becomes flooded with a luminousness which seems to 
transfuse itself with pervading presence through every part of the city, 
and make all its ruinous and mossy age bright and living. The air shivers 
with the silver vibrations of hundreds of bells, and the evening glory goes 
up and down, soft-footed and angelic, transfiguring all things. The broken 
columns of the Forum seem to swim in golden mist, and luminous floods 
fill the Coliseum as it stands with its thousand arches looking out into the 
city like so many sightless eye-holes in the skull of the past. The tender 
light pours up streets dank and ill-paved—into noisome and cavernous 
dens called houses, where the peasantry of to-day vegetate in contented 
subservience. It illuminates many a dingy courtyard, where the moss is 
green on the walls, and gurgling fountains fall into quaint old sculptured 
basins. It lights up the gorgeous palaces of Rome’s modern princes, 
built with stones wrenched from ancient ruins. It streams through a 
wilderness of churches, each with its tolling prayer-bell, and steals through 
painted windows into the dazzling confusion of pictured and gilded glories 
that glitter and gleam from roof and wall within. It goes, too, across the 
Tiber, and up the filthy and noisome Ghetto, where, hemmed in by ghostly 
superstition, the sons of Israel are growing up without vital day, like wan 
white plants in cellars; and it touches with a solemn glory the black, 
mournful obelisks of the cypresses in the villas around. The castle of 
St. Angelo looks like a great translucent, luminous orb ; the statues of 
saints and apostles on ths top of St. John Lateran glow as if made of 
living fire, and seem to stretch out glorified hands of welcome to the 
pilgrims that are approaching the Holy City across the soft, palpitating 
sea of green that lies stretched like a misty veil around it. 

At this golden twilight-hour, along the Appian Way come the pilgrims 
of our story, with prayers and tears of thankfulness. Agnes looks for- 
ward and sees the saintly forms on St. John Lateran standing in a cloud 
of golden light and stretching out protecting hands to bless her. 

“See, see!” she exclaimed,—* yonder is our Father’s house: the 
saints beckon us home! Glory be to God who hath brought us hither !” 

Within the church the evening service is going on, and the soft glory 
streaming in reveals that dazzling confusion of riches and brightness 
which the sensuous and colour-loving Italian delights. Pictured angels 
smile down from the gold-fretted roofs and over the graceful arches; 
and the floor seems like a translucent sea of precious marbles and gems 
fused into solid brightness, reflecting in long gleams and streaks dim 
intimations of the sculptured and gilded glories above. Altar and shrine 
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aré now veiled in that rich violet hue which the Church has chosen for its 
mourning colour; and violet vestments, taking the place of the gorgeous 
robes of the ecclesiastics, denote the approach of Holy Week. The long- 
drawn aisles are now full to overflowing with that weird chanting which 
one hears nowhere but in Rome at this solemn season : those voices, neither 
of men nor women, have a wild, morbid energy which, instead of soothing, 
seems to awaken strange yearning agonies, ghostly unquiet longings, and 
endless feverish, unrestful cravings. Such music brings no peace. 

Yonder, on the glassy floor, at the foot of a crucifix, a poor mortal lies 
sobbing, and when the chanting ceases, he rises slowly and tottering, and 
we see in the wan face turning towards the dim light the well-remembered 
features of Father Francesco. Driven to despair by the wild, ungovern- 
able force of his unfortunate passion, he had come to Rome to lay down 
the burden which he can no longer bear alone. He approaches a con- 
fessional where sits a cardinal; he kneels down with a despairing, confiding 
movement, and the churchman within inclining his ear to the grating, 
the confession begins. It would be worth our while to note the difference 
between the two faces, separated only by the thin grating of the con- 
fessional’ On the inside, is a round, smoothly developed Italian head, 
with that rather tumid outline of features. which one often sees in a 
Roman in middle life, when easy living and habits of sensual indulgence 
begin to broaden the clear-cut lines of youth. He performs the duties 
of his office with an unctuous grace, looking puzzled and half con- 
temptuous at the revelations which come through the grating in hoarse 
whispers from those thin, trembling lips; for that penitent, who speaks 
with the sweat of anguish beaded on his brow, and a mortal pallor 
on his thin, worn cheeks, is putting questions which seem to the confessor 
the ravings of a lunatic ; he utters some words of commonplace ghostly 
comfort, and gives a plenary absolution. The Capuchin monk rises up and 
stands wiping the sweat from his brow, the churchman leaves his box, and 
they meet face to face: each starts, recognizing the other. 

“What! Lorenzo Sforza!” exclaimed the churchman. 

“‘ Not Lorenzo Sforza,” returned the other, a hectic brilliancy flushing 
his pale cheek ; ‘‘ that name is buried in the tomb of his fathers: he you 
speak to knows it no more. The unworthy Brother Francesco, deserving 
nothing of God or man, is before you.” 

“Oh, come, come!” said the Cardinal, grasping his hand in spite of 
resistance; “that is all proper enough in its place; but we are friends, 
you know. It’s lucky we have you here now; we want one of your family 
to send on a mission to Florence. Come with me.” 

“For God’s sake, brother, tempt me not!” said Father Francesco, 
wrenching himself away; and drawing his cowl over his face, he glided 
out at the door. The churchman beckoned to a servant in violet livery, 
and said, “‘ Follow yonder Capuchin, and bring me word where he abides.” 

Meanwhile Father Francesco wends his way to an ancient Capuchin 
convent, where he is sent for in haste to visit the bedside of the 
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Prior, who has long been sick and failing, and who gladly embraces this 
opportunity to make his last confession to a man of such reputed sanctity 
in his order as Father Francesco. For the acute Father Johannes, casting 
about for various means to empty the Superior’s chair at Sorrento for his 
own benefit, and despairing of any occasion of slanderous accusation, had 
taken the other course of writing to Rome extravagant laudations of such 
feats of penance and saintship in his Superior as in the view of all the 
brothers required that such a light should no more be hidden in an 
obscure province, but be set on a Roman candlestick, where it might give 
light to the faithful in all parts of the world. Thus two currents of 
worldly intrigue were uniting to push an unworldly man to a higher 
dignity than he cither sought or desired. 

Singularly enough, one of the first items in the confession of the 
Capuchin Superior related to Agnes, and his story was in substance as 
follows: In his youth he had been induced by the persuasions of the 
young son of a great and powerful family to unite him in the holy sacra- 
ment of marriage with a protégée of his mother’s; but the marriage being 
detected, it was disavowed by the young nobleman, and the girl and her 
mother chased out ignominiously, so that she died in great misery. For 
his complicity in this sin the conscience of the monk had often troubled 
him, and he had kept track of the child she left, thinking perhaps some 
day to make reparation by declaring the true marriage of her mother. 
He stated that the residence of this young girl had been at Sorrento, 
where she had been living quite retired under the charge of her old 
grandmother; and here the dying man made inquiry if Father Francesco 
was acquainted with any young person answering to the description which 
he gave. Father Francesco had no difficulty in recognizing the person, 
and assured the dying penitent that in all human probability she was 
at this moment in Rome. The monk then certified upon the holy 
cross to the true marriage of her mother, and besought Father Francesco 
to make the same known to one of her kindred whom he named. He further 
informed him, that this family, having fallen under the displeasure of the 
Pope and his son, Cesar Borgia, had been banished from the city, and their 
property confiscated; so that there was none of them to be found there- 
abouts except an aged widowed sister of the young man; she, having 
married into a family in favour with the Pope, was allowed to retain her 
possessions, and now resided in a villa near Rome, where she lived retired, 
devoting her whole life to works of piety. The old Prior therefore conjured 
Father Francesco to lose no time in making this religious lady understand 
the existence of so near a kinswoman, and take her under her protection. 
Thus strangely did Father Francesco find himself again obliged to take 
up that enchanted thread which had led him into labyrinths so fatal to 
his peace, 
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